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A GENTLEMAN, HIS WIFE 
OR HIS DAUGHTER :: :: 


will ‘find all the comfort and repose of a 
well-ordered private residence, as well as 
all the advantages of a modern hotel, at 


HOTEL ALGONQUIN 


59-65 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 


Between sth and 6th Avenue, same block 
with Harvard, Yale, N. Y. Yacht, St. Nich- 
olas and Brown University Clubs and Bar. 
Association. Convenient to shops, theatres. 
and all transit lines. A high-class fireproof 
hotel, offering superior service_at moderate 


prices. : 
“DAY 
Bedroom and Bath...........:.... $2 to $3 
Sitting Room, Bedroom and Bath..-4 to 6 
Sitting Room, 2 Bedrooms, 2 Baths 6 to 9g 


Sitting Room, 3 Bedrooms, 3 Baths 12 
RESTAURANT A LA CARTE 
Correspondence Solicited FRANK CASE 











ftlantic Mutual 


Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries, 


Chartered by me wate < _ York in 1842, 
= Re -y- by of a similar 
=e latter pA... wie’ Tiauhaated am and part 
of its capital, to the extent of used, 
h consent of the ae so by the ‘Atlantié 
Mutual Insyrance Company and repaid, with a bonus 
and interest, at the expiration of two years, 
During its existence the Company 
has insured property to the 


OR OE shin v0s6tccccoeseekes ae $24,863,270,381.00 
Reteived premiums thereon to the 
GIS GE ns 0b-0d'n000604oshoeedee 1,665,299.04 
Paid losses during that period.. 136,140,430.49 
Issued ceftificates of profits to 
EE ee Ee 86,410,870.00 
Of which there have been re- 
Guin s databstanbtesvnuaed 78,964,480.00 
Leaving outstanding at present 
6s Gwe bcp 30.6 6 qheecbtndeoese 7,446,390.00 
Interest paid on certificates 
amounts to .......cceesevececes 21,256,755.45 
On December 31, 1910, the assets 
of the Company amounted to.... 13,274,497.90 


‘ The profits of the company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued subject 
to dividends of interest until ordered to be redeemed 
in accordance with the charter. 

A. A. RAVEN, President. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 24 Vice-President. 

CHARLES E. FAY, 8d Vice-President. 

JOHN H. JONES STEWART, 4th Vice-President, 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 











Net Surplus is the supreme test of a fire 


company’s strength. 


The Continental has the largest American 


net surplus. 


Thus a Continental policy is the surest 
shield from financial loss by fire. 


Assets $24,198,038 


Liabilities $9,134,437 


Capital $2,000,000 
Policyholders Surplus $15,063,601 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 


WESTERN OFFICE 








332 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


—— 








as Cedar Street, New York 
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The following dividends are announced: 

Chelsea Exchange Bank, quarterly, 2 per cent., 
payable July I. 

Fulton Trust Co., 5 per cent., payable July 1. 

Knickerbocker Trust Co., quarterly, 3 per cent., 
payable June 30. 

Mechanics’ Trust Co. of N. J., quarterly, 5 
per cent., payable July 1. 

Bank for Savings, semi-annual, 3% per cent. 
per annum, payable July 20. 

Broadway Savings Inst., semi-annual, 4 per 
cent. per annum, payable July 17. 

Brooklyn Savings Bank, 4 per cent. per an- 
num, payable July 20. 

Eastern District Savings Bank, 4 per cent. per 
annum, payable July 17. 

Greenwich Savings Bank, semi-annual, 4 per 
cent. and 3% per cent. per annum, payable July 
17. 

Maiden Lane Savings Bank, semi-annual, 4 
per cent. per annum. ; 

Williamsburgh Savings Bank, semi-annual, 4 
per cent. per annum, payable July 20. 

American Telephone and Telegraph Co., cou- 
pons from 4 per cent. Collateral Tgust Bonds, 
payable July 1. 

American Woolen Co., quarterly, preferred, 1344 
per cent., payable July 15. 

International Silver Co., quarterly, preferred, 
1% per cent., extra % per cent., payable July 1. 

Otis Elevator Co., quarterly, preferred, $1.50 


per share; quarterly, common, $1.00 per share, 
both payable July 15. 

Susquehanna Railway, Light and Power Co., 
semi-annual, preferred, 24% per cent., payable 
September 1; also common, 1 per cent., payable 
July 1. 

Thompson-Starrett Co., semi-annual, common, 
4 per cent., payable July 1. 

Tri-City Railway and Light Co., quarterly, pre- 
ferred, 1%4 per cent., payable July 1. 

U. S. Finishing Co., quarterly, preferred, 134 
per cent., common, I per cent. both payable 
July 1. 

U. S. Worsted Co., quarterly, preferred, 134 
per cent., payable July 15. 

Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co., quarterly, 
preferred, 13%4 per cent., payable July 15. 





THE INTERVALE HOUSE 


The Intervale House, which for many years has been 
one of the most popular hostelries in the White Moun- 
tains, will open for the 1911 season on Saturday, July 
ist. The location of the house is unsurpassed, overlook- 
ing as it does the famous Saco Valley, and its appoint- 
ments are such as appeal to the most fastidious. n il- 
lustrated booklet will be sent to any reader of Tue IN- 
DEPENDENT upon application to H. A. Mudgett, Inter- 
vale, N. H. 














“UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


DIVIDEND No. 48 
A quarterly dividend of two per cent. on the capital 
stock of this Company has been declared payable July 
15th, 1911, at the office of the Treasurer, 131 State 
Street, Boston, Mass., to stockholders of coeoall at the 
close of business June 24th, 1911. 
CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 
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Registered 
Trade Mark 


exacting demands. 








Established. 
Half @ Century 


At ‘‘The Linen Store’”’ 


The Linen Store has the rather unique custom of not allowing its lines to be 
depleted in summer, when some of its customers are away in the country, but keeps 
its range of designs and sizes complete, despite the diminished demand. 

Accordingly, the summer visitor finds ready for inspection practically as wide 
an assortment of Table Linens, Bed Linens, Blankets, Handkerchiefs, Lingerie, 
etc., as in the busiest season, and we therefore feel assured of satisfying the most 


Mail orders, too, can always be sent to “The Linen Store” with confidence that 
the reply will not be, “We’re out of that size or article.” 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
5th Ave. and 34th St., New York 











INTERVALE 
—— HOUSE 


White Mountains 


Overlooking the famous Saco Vallev 
in the midst of the most beautiful 
scenery in the White Mountains 
Fine roads for automobiling. Hote! 
perfectly appointed ; lighted with elec- 
tricity; open fireplaces, steam heat. 
many rooms with private baths; tele- 
graph and long-distance tele- 

phone. Excellent Golf 
Links. ' Garage, Livery. 

Open July 1. Send for illus- 

trated booklet. 








H. A. MUDGETT 
Intervale, N. H. 














HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
POWER BONDS 


Netting 67 


A First Mortgage bond issue of $350,000 secured 
by an exceptionally efficient water power develop- 
ment and modern plant located in one of the most 
rapidly growing and prosperous sections of the 
United States. 

1. The security is conservatively valued 
at $700,000, the bonds being issued at 
the extremely conservative rate of $60 
per horse power developed. 

2. In accordance with our usual plan the 
bonds mature serially and the margin 
of security will rapidly increase. 

3- Net earnings of several times the 
average annual requirement for prin- 
cipal and interest are protected by 
contracts with reliable concerns. 

4. The bonds are guaranteed and this 
guarantee places behind them addi- 
tional assets worth nearly three times 
the amount of the issue. 

A developed water power is a perpetual income. 
producing asset of increasing value, and -we 
strongly recommend the bonds of this issue for 
investors seeking a conservative investment for 
their July funds. 


Ask for Circular No. 719 U 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
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Survey of the World 


On the night of 
June 12 the Sen- 
ate adopted, by a 
vote of 64 to 24, the resolution propos- 
ing. a constitutional amendment to pro- 
vide for the election of United States 
Senators by direct vote of the people. 
There was a tie vote—44 to 44—on the 
adoption of the Bristow substitute for 
the original Borah resolution. Vice- 
President Sherman cast the deciding 
vote in favor of the Bristow amend- 
ment. This amendment puts the reso- 
lution in the same form in which it was 
voted upon and defeated by a narrow 
margin at the last session. The amend- 
ment, which is repugnant to Democratic 
members and may not be accepted by the 
House, has the effect of retaining in the 
Constitution the existing provision giv- 
ing the Federal Government power to 
regulate the time, manner and place of 
holding elections for Senators in the 
several States. Only one Senate Demo- 
crat, Clarke, of Arkansas, voted for the 
Bristow amendment. Five Republicans 
voted with the Democrats against this 
amendment: Borah, Gronna, La Follette, 
Poindexter, Works. 


& 


The Direct Election 
of Senators 


Senators Mc- 
Cumber, of 
North Dako- 
ta, and Curtis, of Kansas (Republicans), 
speaking as in the interests of the Amer- 
ican agriculturists, last week declared 
their well known hostility to the Reci- 
procity agreement. Senator Gore, the 
blind Democrat from Oklahoma, fol- 
lowed them, rising with a document in 


The Reciprocity Agreement 
Before the Senate 


-his hand which he said was the speech of 


Mr, Sexsmith, a member of the Domin- 


ion Parliament from Ontario. Mr. Sex- 
smith had, said Senator Gore, predicted 
the same dire results of reciprocity for 
the Canadian farmer that the Senators 
from the Middle West and Northwest 
prophesied for our own farmers. That 
the opponents to the reciprocity agree- 
ment had a forlorn hope is reflected in 
Senator McCumber’s prediction on the 
floor of the Senate that “this measure 
will pass the Senate by a vote of nearly 
two to one.” The expectation that the 
Root amendment will be rejected grows. 
Its rejection is definitely predicted by 
Senator Penrose, of Pennsylvania, Re- 
publican chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, and by Representative Under- 
wood, of Alabama, Democratic chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee. 
The latter adds that the Democratic 
majority in the House would not accept 
the amendment even if the Senate passed 
it. A New York newspaper charges that 
the Root amendment was drafted by the 
attorneys of the so-called Paper Trust, 
and another New York newspaper, in its 
Washington correspondence, states that 
the representatives of paper manufac- 
turers working in behalf of the Root 
amendment have constituted “the onlv 


lobby of any consequence which has been, 





in Washington during this session.” 
Senator Knute Nelson, of Minnesota 
(Republican), has not only attacked the 
reciprocity agreement but declares that 
the President has, in his advocacy of the 
measure, exceeded his constitutional 
powers, making “an agreement or 
treaty,” thru the State Department : 

“which he seeks to ratify not by a two-thirds 
vote of the Senate, but by a mere majority 
of the Senate supplemented by a mere ma- 


jority of the House of Representatives, or by 
a mere legislative act.” 


e dependent — 
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The Lorimer 


ease ing commi 
laeaiigation ing committee of the 


United States Senate ap- 
pointed, June 15, John H. Marble, attor- 
ney for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and John J. Healy, of Chicago, 
formerly State’s attorney of Cook Coun- 
ty, and recently attorney for the Helm 
investigating committee of the Illinois 
State Senate, as counsel for the commit- 
tee in the reinvestigation of Senator 
Lorimer’s election. Satisfaction is ex- 
prest among members of the Senate over 
the choice of counsel, both having had 
great experience as lawyers and investi- 
gators——Before this, subpoenas had 
already been issued by the, Senate for a 
score of witnesses. The special commit- 
tee will hold its first sessions in Wash- 
ington, but will go later to Chicago, 
Springfield and probably Duluth. The 
committee will not wait until. Congress 
adjourns before getting down to active 
work. Night sessions will be held, and 
the select committee will visit Illinois no 
later than the first week in July. The 
entire Legislature of the State of Illinois 
will be called as witnesses. The first 
hearing was to have been held last Tues- 
day in Washington. The first witnesses 
called will be former Governor Yates, of 
Illinois, and Cyrus H. McCormick, 
president of the International Harvester 
Company. Other Chicagoans upon 
whom subpoenas have been served are 
Edward Tilden, Edward Hines, C. F. 
Wiehe, Clarence S. Funk, of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, H. H. 
Kohlsaat, of the Record-Herald, and 
George W. Hinman, of the /nter-Ocean. 
—--The Committee on Elections of the 
Wisconsin Assembly has recommended 
concurrence in the Senate joint resolu- 
tion declaring that Isaac Stephenson 
bought his seat in the United States Sen- 
ate and requesting that body to investi- 
gate the “manner, method and means by 
and thru which he secured his election.” 
re) 
On Monday President 
and Mrs. Taft cele- 
brated their silver wed- 
ding anniversary. Arrangements were 
made to serve 5,000 persons at. the 
White House, and punchbowls were 
placed on the terraces and lawns. Many 
relatives of the President and Mrs. Taft 
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The Lorimer investigat- came to Washington to attend the recep- 


tion, and many gifts have been show- 
ered upon the pair. John J. McNa- 
mara, secretary-treasurer of the Inter- 
national Association of Bridge and 
Structural Iron Workers, and William 
J. Burns, head of the Burns Detective 
Agency, have been indicted by the 
Marion County (Ind.) grand jury. Mc- 
Namara is charged with conspiracy to 
destroy with dynamite the bridge of the 
Peoria & Pekin Railroad Company, at 
Peoria, Ill., and with storing explosives 
in this city. Burns is charged with kid- 
napping McNamara and forcibly taking 
him out of the State. James Hossick, a 
city detective of Los Angeles who took 
McNamara from Indianapolis in an auto- 
mobile and to California, is also indicted. 
He is now in San Bernardino County, 
Cal., on vacation. Burns is in Europe. 
The strike of the employees of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, one of the 
greatest of Pennsylvania’s industrial 
establishments, continues, and more men 
are out as we go to press than at any 
earlier date since the strike was declared. 
The strikers wanted to parade on Mon- 
day, but permission to do so was denied 
by the Philadelphia Director of Public 
Safety. Meantime notice has been filed 
at Harrisburg of the increase of capital 
stock by Baldwins (henceforth the 
Philadelphia Locomotive Works) from 
$50,000 to $40,000,000. 


J 








There was but little dis- 
gt ome order last week in Mexico. 
- General Reyes issued a 


manifesto, urging all to support Madero 
and elect him President. To the latter’s 
candidacy there will be no strong oppo- 
sition. This is admitted by Sefior Esta- 
nol, formerly one of Diaz’s Cabinet Min- 
isters, who has set out to form a party. 
It will have no candidate, he says, but 
will strive to prevent too great central- 
ization of power. Madero is an honest 
man, he adds, but is not strong and is 
making many blunders. General Tre- 
vino, formerly commander of the army, 
has been nominated for President by a 
Monterey political club, and has accept- 
ed the honor. Madero has reviewed the 


rebel army at Cuernavaca and other 
neighboring places and has been well re- 
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ceived there. In some parts of the 
country the revolutionists refuse to lay 
aside their arms, but the pacification of 
all within a short time is expected. At 
Juarez there is loud complaint because 
civil employees of the Diaz regime re- 
main on the payroll. Many retiring Ma- 
derist soldiers are disappointed because 
the promised farms have not been given 
to them. Peon soldiers in Morelos have 
taken land for themselves, without re- 
gard to the rights of owners. The in- 
coming Maderist Governor of Sonora 
has unearthed defalcations and thefts of 
the preceding State Government amount- 
ing to about $1,000,000. It is said that 
the great estates of his predecessor, 
Governor Torres, and of ex-Vice-Presi- 
dent Corral, will be confiscated. The 
Yaqui Indians demand that large tracts 
taken from them by the Diaz Govern- 
ment be restored. These lands, covered 
by certain concessions, have been sold 
in part to settlers by a company which 
includes capitalists of New York and 
Los Angeles. The new Maderist Gov- 
ernor of Chihuahua, Abraham Gonzales, 
publishes an interesting statement as to 
the policy of the new Government con- 
cerning concessions to Americans and 
other foreigners. He says: 

“All Americans who grieved at the down- 
fall of the Diaz Administration will find that 
their grief was well founded. We do not in- 
tend to take away the riches of any foreign- 
er who legally holds them, but we realize 
that under the Diaz system the granting of 
concessions with their ruinous payments of 
large sums of money to Mexican politicians 
was a virtual selling out of Mexico. For 
years Mexico has been exploited by foreign- 
ers until the great body of the people have 
nothing. We were on the verge of becom- 
ing a nation of paupers. Now all special 
privileges shall cease if we can accomplish 
it. We hope to maintain the friendliest re- 
lations with Americans, and we shall invite 
all foreign capital to come in; but there will 
be no more selling out of the country by 
piecemeal. We will invite competition, not 
monopoly. If American capital wishes to 
come here it must be prepared to compete 
with Mexican capital. No exclusive privileges 
will be given foreigners.” 

Company stores, in towns where large 
numbers of men are employed, he adds, 
will be abolished. He thinks that “for- 
eigners, including Americans, who profit- 
ed so greatly under the Diaz system, will 
be hard hit by the new era,” but expects 
that efforts “to improve the condition of 
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Mexico’s poverty-stricken people will 
have the hearty support of the great body 
of the American people.” The Pearson 
oil interests are to be investigated. It is 
alleged that stock was given to certain 
prominent men who afterward became 
directors of the National Railways and 
used their influence for the oil company’s 
profit; also that there was something 
wrong in connection with the Pearson 
construction of the Tehuantepec railroad. 
Ricardo Flores Magon, the Socialist 
agitator in Los Angeles, where he pub- 
lishes a paper, was arrested there on the 
14th, with two of his editors, on a Fed- 
eral indictment charging them with vio- 
lation of the neutrality laws. Richard 
Ferris, the theatrical manager who was 
elected President of the Socialist repub- 
lic of Lower California, has been arrest- 
ed ona similar charge. The Magon rev- 
olutionists appear to have been merely 
bandits. In the Altar district of Sonora, 
a few days ago, twenty-eight of them 
were tried, condemned and shot by Ma- 
derist officers. The sixty who were hold- 
ing Mexicali sold out to the people of the 
town, last week, for $10 apiece. For the 
suppression of some 500 more, who are 
harassing the people in Sonora, Federal 
and Maderist troops are to be sent by rail 
from El Paso thru American territory. 
——tThe Diaz troops were poorly armed. 
Large numbers of their cartridges, cap- 
tured at Juarez, contained only enough 
powder to send a bullet 70 feet. These 
graft cartridges were made in Govern- 
ment factories. China will send no 
warship to the Mexican coast. Her claim 
for indemnity will be peacefully adjusted. 
The report of the arbitration tribunal 
concerning the Chamizal boundary dis- 
pute, which affects a part of El Paso, is 
unsatisfactory to both countries and in- 
decisive. It provides for a division of 
the land by reference to the river boun- 
dary line as it existed in 1864, but the 
tribunal does not attempt to locate that 
line, and it is said that no one can do it. 
Probably the controversy will be settled 
by diplomatic negotiations. The revo- 
lutionist prisoners at Chihuahua, among 
them fourteen Americans, have been lib- 
erated. Diaz, now in Spain, com- 
plains of the ingratitude of the Mexican 
people and of the treachery of men 
whom he had helped. 
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Immediately after the ar- 
yi Search rival, on the 13th, at Port 
or Castro 


de Paix (Hayti), of the 
cruiser ‘Consul Grostiick,” the Amer- 
ican consul at Port au Prince, Mr. 
Torres, sent word to Washington that 
Cipriano Castro, the deposed President 
of Venezuela, was on board. This was 
confirmed by the American Minister, 
Mr. Furniss. Whereupon our State De- 
partment published its belief that all the 
interested European and American Pow- 
ers “would co-operate to prevent a re- 
newal in Venezuela of the intolerable 
conditions of the Castro regime.” The 
ship was formerly an Italian war vessel, 
called the “Umbria.” Hayti bought her 
in December last and has paid $50,000 
on account. But she failed to arrive, 
and Captain Willy Meyer, of the Ger- 
man navy, whom Hayti had employed to 
command her, went home in disgust. 
The story told about her two weeks ago 
was that she carried a cargo of arms, 
had been bought by Castro, and had 
stopped at the Canary Islands, where he 
had been taken on board. When at last 
she appeared at a Haytian port, Hayti’s 
Government regarded her with suspi- 
cion. Our Government sent the scout 
cruiser “Birmingham” to Hayti. On 
the 15th, the suspected ship went from 
Port de Paix to Port au Prince. There 
it was officially denied that Castro was 
on board. George Grostiick, Ecuador’s 
consul at Berlin, who sold the ship to 
Hayti, said the Castro story was “a 
myth.” On the 17th the ship was 
searched by order of Hayti’s Govern- 
ment. Later in the day she was searched 
by officers of the “Birmingham.” There 
was no trace of Castro. Some think he 
landed on the Haytian coast before the 
ship sought a port. The captain admit- 
ted he had said he was carrying Castro, 
but this, he explained, was his joke. 
Officers of the revolutionary junta of 
Venezuela in New York still deny that 
they are associated with Castro. Gomez, 
they say, is worse than his predecessor, 
and there will soon be a revolution. But 
Venezuela is peacefully preparing to 
celebrate the centennial anniversary of 
her independence. Our Government 
will send Thomas C. Dawson as special 
ambassador, on board the armored 
cruiser ‘“‘North Carolina.”——As the 
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result of an investigation, Marquess 
Rocha, commander of Brazil’s Marine 
Corps, has been relieved of any respon- 
sibility for the deaths, by suffocation, of 
eighteen mutinous marines while they 
were in prison. The inquiry followed 
the memorable revolt in the Marine 
Corps and Navy. The two journal- 
ists who stabbed the American vice- 
consul at Cartagena, Colombia, two 
years ago, when there were many exhi- 
bitions of anti-American feeling, have 
at last been sent to prison, one for four- 
teen years, the other for six. 


& 


The Cuban House has 
passed, by a large ma- 
jority, a bill discon- 
tinuing instruction in the English lan- 
guage in the public schools, and has re- 
fuséd to provide for the salary of Miss 
Phillips, for several years past the super- 
visor of such instruction in Havana. 
Newspapers at the capital argue that this 
is unwise; members of the opposing 
minority in the House say it indicates 
ingratitude to the United States. In 
Hayti, the rebel forces have been win- 
ning victories. They are fighting in the 
interest of Gen. Antenor Firmin, for- 
merly Minister to Great Britain and lead- 
er of the revolt in 1902——Opponents 
in the Senate of the convention concern- 
ing the proposed loan of $10,000,000 to 
Honduras by a syndicate of New York 
bankers will move to make the debate a 
public one, preferring publicity to the 
secrecy of an executive session. Poli- 
carpo Bonilla, some years ago President 
of Honduras, is in Washington opposing 
the convention or treaty. He asserts 
that the terms of the loan contract are 
too favorable to the bankers. This Bo- 
nilla is not in sympathy with Manuel 
Bonilla, leader of the recent successful 
revolution——Owing, it is said, to the 
complaints of Chief Engineer Goethals, 
of the Panama Canal, the President of 
Panama has, by decree, prohibited gam- 
bling by means of the game of poker in 
the Republic Juan J. Estrada, who 
was forced to resign the Presidency of 
Nicaragua, has sailed from Guatemala 
for New Orleans, on his way to Wash- 
ington. A very strict censorship pre- 
vents the transmission of news from 





West Indies and 
Central America 
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Nicaragua by wire———By pumping, the 
water within the coffer dam surround- 
ing the wreck of the battleship “Maine” 
has been lowered about ten feet ,and it 
is now seen that the damage done by the 
explosions was very great. Probably it 
will not be possible to float the wreck, or 
even half of it. 


The conference of the 
Premiers and other Min- 
isters of the self-govern- 
ing colonies of the British Empire was 
chiefly occupied during the week with 
the consideration of means of improve- 
ment of imperial communication. The 
plans for an “All Red” route of steam- 
ship and railroad lines were discussed at 
length, but nothing came of it except a 
resolution expressing the opinion of the 
conference that it was desirable to estab- 
lish the best possible service. One of 
the plans advocated called for 21-knot 
steamers. running bétween Blacksod 
Bay, in-the north of Ireland, and Hali- 
fax, connecting with fast express trains 
direct to Vancouver, and these with an- 
other line of swift steamers to Australia. 
It was argued that this route across the 
Atlantic, being more northerly, would be 
more secure in time of war from inter- 
ruption. by the enemy, and that, being 
shorter, it would draw much of the trade 
that now goes to New York. Chancellor 
Lloyd-George explained that the cost of 
a 21-knot service was prohibitive, and 
that of an 18-knot service enormous. 
When the question of cable service 
came up, the Premiers of New Zealand 
and Australia advocated a state cable 
service. The Government ought to buy 
up the Atlantic cables, or in case it was 
found impossible to obtain them on rea- 
sonable terms, should lay its own lines. 
Senator Pearce, Australian Minister of 
Defense, said that every attempt to ob- 
tain improvements in commercial and 
press services had been blocked by the 
Atlantic companies. The Pacific Cable 
Company, he said, carried press matter 
10,000 miles at the rate of 6 cents a 
word, while the Atlantic companies 
charge 10 cents a word for sending only 
3,000 miles. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Pre- 
mier of Canada, also criticised the At- 
lantic companies and said that it was 
strongly believed in Canada that the 
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high rates indicated the existence of a 
combination between the companies. 
Postmaster-General Samuel opposed the 
resolution on the ground that state- 
owned cables would be too expensive. 
The existing service was, he said, speedy 
and accurate, so the state could not enter 
the field on the ground of superior effi- 
ciency, and as for cheapness, the rates 
under state management would be 
doubled. If Atlantic cables were laid by 
the state it would cost $250,000 annually, 
twice as much as the receipts, and they 
would not draw business from the exist- ~ 
ing cables because these were connected 
with land lines owned by private com- 
panies. The Postmaster-General looked 
to the development of wireless to cheap- 
en cable rates. He stated, in discussing 
the motion of the Premer of New Zea- 
land for the establishment of state wire- 
less stations thruout the empire, that the 
Government favored the scheme and 
proposed to begin immediately by estab- 
lishing stations in England, Cyprus, 
Aden, Bombay, the Straits Settlements 
and West Australia. The last would 
later be linked to New Zealand and 
South Africa. It would be impracticable 
at present to send wireless messages 
across the Pacific on account of the cost. 
The motion presented favoring ne- 
gotiations with other governments for 
the adoption of universal international 
penny postage was not favored by the 
Postmaster-General. He said that it 
would involve a loss in revenue to the 
United Kingdom of $2,250,000 annually. 
The loss for the first year on a penny 
post from England to the United States 
was $680,000, and that it would take 
fourteen years to recoup. Sir David 
P. de Villiers Graaf, Minister of Public 
Works of South Africa, proposed a reso- 
lution against shipping combines, and 
cited in favor of it the benefits to Amer- 
ican shippers by the abolition of rebates 
thru the Sherman anti-trust law. Syd- 
ney Charles Buxton, President of the 
Board of Trade, stated that the feel- 
ing of the shippers within the United 
Kingdom was not strong enough against 
the rebate system to justify such legisla- 
tive prohibition, but he agreed to sup- 
port an amended resolution providing 
for- concerted action by all the govern- 
ments of the empire against shipping 
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combines when it was shown they were 
prejudicial to the empire’s trade. 
(he most important action of the con- 
ference is perhaps the passage of two 
resolutions presented by Premier Lau- 
rier, the first providing that a royal. com- 
mission be appointed to visit the oversea 
dominions and report on trade and re- 
sources and the best methods for their 
development ; and the second that Great 
Britain negotiate with foreign nations to 
secure the right of a dominion to with- 
draw from any commercial treaty with- 
out impairing the application of the 
treaty to the rest of the empire. Sir 
Edward Grey, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, accepted the resolution 
with the understanding that in case the 
foreign nation objected to this modifica- 
tion the old treaty remain in force until 
a new one is adopted. 





& 
The Seamen’s The international strike 
Strike of seamen began at 
Southampton with the 


crew of the “Olympic,” the newest and 
largest vessel of the White Star Line. 
It was found possible to replace the 
crew and the vessel started on her first 
voyage to New York on June 14, the ap- 
pointed date. Most of the other vessels 
from that port were held up owing to 
the crews refusing to sign without in- 
creased pay. At Liverpool the “Teu- 
tonic,” of the White Star Line, and the 
“Empress of Ireland,” of the Canadian 
Pacific Steamship Company, were not 
able to get off until the companies had 
conceded an increase of 10 shillings a 
month to all the seamen on their vessels. 
The strike of the coal porters at South- 
ampton, which broke out on June 9, was 
settled by a compromise on the 14th. 
The strike is organized to secure a mini- 
mum wage, a conciliation board and a 
general betterment of conditions. So 
far it has been chiefly confined to Lon- 
don, Liverpool and Southampton, for, 
altho strikes have been declared in the 
Dutch and French ports, the men have 
not shown much enthusiasm about put- 
ting them into force. The leaders of the 
organization do not want the men to 
break their contracts or to desert their 
vessels at foreign ports, but urge them 
to insist upon higher wages before sign- 
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ing for new voyages. In New York 
a tormal strike against the Morgan Line 
was declared June 17 by the Atlantic 
Coast Seamen’s Union. The “Momus,” 
bound for New Orleans, was delayed in 
the Hudson River thirty-six hours. Ac- 
cording to the union, the seamen’s strike 
results from widespread dissatisfaction 
over pay, hours, accommodations aboard 
ship, and food. 
& 


An edict formally declar- 
ing the establishment of 
the Republic and the pro- 
scription of the Braganza dynasty was 
promulgated on the 17th and the con- 
stituent assembly recently elected by 
popular vote convenes on June 19 at 
Lisbon. The Provisional Government 
will proffer its resignation to the repre- 
sentatives of the people but will doubt- 
less remain in office for the present. 
Monarchical sentiment is scarcely repre- 
sented in the assembly as almost all the 
constituencies elected Republicans of 
varying degrees of radicalism. But the 
monarchist refugees over the border are 
gathering their forces for a demonstra- 
tion at this critical moment of the reor- 
ganization of the Government. It is re- 
ported that the northern frontier is to be 
invaded near Graga by an expedition of 
several hundred from Galicia under 
Captain Couceire for the restoration of 
the King. To meet this the Provisional 
Government advanced troops to Ponte 
da Barca and Montalegre. Other regi- 
ments to replace them were sent north 
from Lisbon to Braga and Villa Real 
and gunboats patrol the rivers. A roy- 
alist attack was also threatened on the 
southeastern border. In compliance 
with the protests of the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment Premier Canalejas, of Spain, 
has issued an official statement declaring 
that while refugees from Portugal may 
find safe asylum in Spain, they must re- 
frain from conspiring against the Re- 
public. The Governors of Provinces on 
the frontier are strictly enjoined to see 
that Spanish territory is not used as a 


The Republic 
of Portugal 


base for revolutionary movements. 
There are rumors of monarchist con- 
spiracies inside Portugal and many 


prominent persons suspected of complic- 
ity have been placed under arrest. 
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The French Government 
has practically been 
obliged to abandon its 
attempt to restrict the use of the term 
champagne to the product of a certain 
district. A decree had been prepared by 
the Council of State and signed by Pres- 
ident Fallieres prescribing the use of the 
words “second zone” for the designa- 
tion of champagne produced outside the 
narrower limit. This, however, was re- 
pudiated as an unjust discrimination 
against the product of the Aube Depart- 
ment and seemed likely to renew the dis- 
orders, so finally the Cabinet reversed 
its decision and presented to the Senate 
a proposal to rescind delimitation of the 
champagne region. The action of the 
Government was approved by a vote of 
265 to 16. The Senate shortly before 
Easter had voted to abolish all delimita- 
tion and it was this vote that provoked 
the riots in the Marne. As a substitute 
the Government will bring forward two 
bills to prevent the adulteration and mis- 
branding of champagne wine, increasing 
the penalties for the use of false local 
designations. On account of the great 
destruction of property in the recent 
riots in the champagne district and in 
other parts of France in the attempt at 
enforcing the adulteration laws, addi- 
tional legislation is called for to fix the 
responsibility for compensation of dam- 
ages in public disorders. A bill intro- 
duced in the Senate provides that in 
such cases half the indemnity shall be 
paid by the State and half by the local 
commune, except where one of these re- 
sponsible parties, by proving the culpa- 
ble negligence of the other, succeeds in 
fixing upon it a maximum proportion of 
60 per cent. of its own obligations. 
The Government also received a vote of 
confidence in the Chamber of Deputies 
on the same day for its policy in Mor- 
occo. For three days M. Cruppi, the 
newly appointed Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, was under a fire of interpella- 
tions on the policy of the Government. 
and in the end a resolution of approval 
was passed by a majority of 434 against 
77. It is probable that these large votes 
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do not indicate the real strength of the 
Government but are unusually lenient, 
due. to the public sympathy resulting 
from the aeroplane accident which killed 
the Minister of War and wounded Pre- 
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mier Monis. M. Cruppi said that the 
policy of the Government would consist 
in the creation of a Moroccan army, 
hastening reforms in the organization of 
the police and assuring order, placing 
the Sultan’s authority on a firm basis in 
the interests of all, maintaining the open 
door and establishing economic and 
commercial liberty. The Spanish 
Government has sent to the French a 
memorandum justifying the military oc- 
cupation of El Araish and Alkazar by 
the Spanish troops. The Sultan of 
Morocco has protested against the action 
of Spain and declares that he will ap- 
peal to the Powers to protect him 
against this violation of the Algeciras 
Convention. It is reported that the 
Spanish Government has collected at 
Cadiz a force of 10,000 men with all 
necessary armament and supplies ready 
for shipment to the newly occupied 
towns in Morocco. According to the 
census of March 5, the population of the 
city of Paris within the fortifications is 
2,847,000. If the suburban towns be in- 
cluded the total would be over 4,000,000. 
The military authorities have deter- 
mined the number of automobiles in 
Paris with a view of their possible re- 
quisition in time of war. The number 
was found to be 15,877, or rather more 
than a third of the total number in 
France. There were also in the city 
some 1,200 automobiles belonging to 
transients. At the start of the great 
aeroplane race for the three capitals, 
Paris, Brussels and London, on June 18, 
three aviators were killed. Le Martin 
lost control of his machine a quarter of 
a mile from the start and fell into the 
woods. Lieutenant Princeteau, who had 
just been gazetted as a captain “for ex- 
ceptional services rendered to military 
aviation,” was burned by the explosion 
of his gasoline tank while in the air. 
Landron fell near Chateau Thierry and 
his machine also took fire. There were 
other accidents to aviators and minor in- 
juries to spectators owing to the impos- 
sibility of controlling the crowds of sev- 
eral hundred thousand persons... The 
force of 6,000 soldiers and 4,000 police 
were not able to keep the aviation field 
free for the starting of the machines. 
The number of contestants entered were 
fifty, and sixteen different types of 
aeroplanes were represented. 
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Thackeray 


BY EVELINE WARNER BRAINERD 


[The centenary of the birth of William Makepeace Thackeray occurs July 18. Lady 
Ritchie—Anne Thackeray, the novelist’s daughter—will herself attend the reception of the 
master of Charterhouse, where Thackeray had his schooling, on June 28. An exhibition of 
Thackeray relics will be held at the Cha:terhouse, and Lord Rosebery will open the exhi- 
bition. If only the particular chambers of Pendennis in “Hare Court, in the Temple,” can 
be distinguished in time, they will be marked for the occasion. The American Ambassador, 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid, who contributed an article on Thackeray to THe INDEPENDENT of De- 
cember 5, 1907, is a member both of the Titmarsh Club and of the committee which has 
organized a Thackeray centenary dinner and will doubtless address the diners on this occa- 
sion. But other Americans, who cannot attend this celebration, which would interest some 
of our. readers much more than the coronation, will be grateful to Miss Brainerd for this 


graceful, informing and appreciative essay on the great novelist and essay-writer, whose 
humor 4nd sentiment were equally sane and true.—Eprror.] 


HACKERAY belongs essentially 
and pre-eminently to that group 
of writers whom it is now the cus- 

tom to term, with a slight accent of dis- 
paragement, “Victorian.” Whether these 


- cried out in fierce diatribe against the 


world as they saw it—like Carlyle—or 
dwelt in serene meditation—like Emer- 
son—or brought all the powers of pathos 
and of caricature to plead for a special 
cause—like Dickens ; whether, like Ten- 
nyson, they wove a fair garland of song, 
or, like Browning, poured forth a stal- 
wart philosophy in ringing and rough 
lines, they were concerned always with 
the moralities, and with the simple mor- 
alities of honesty, courage and the do- 
mestic virtues. It may be that as the 
world advances and these traits become 
ingrained or outgrown, these writers 
will be laid aside, outgrown, as well: 
but until greater spokesmen of our own 
day are among us, we are glad that now 
and again an anniversary sends us back 
to those who were the leaders of the last 
generation. 

In Thackeray’s creed of art truth was 
the first essential. To have any value 
a writing must be free from false pic- 
tures, false sentiments, false theories. In 
a letter to his mother, in which he dis- 
cusses the habit of referring each trifling 
happening of daily life to the special in- 
terposition of Providence, he writes, “I 
do not differ from Brown essentially, 
only in the compliments, as it were, 
which he thinks it proper to be forever 
paying. I am well, Amen! I am ill, 
Amen! I die, Amen always! I can’t 
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say that having a tooth out is a blessing 
—is a punishment for my sins. I say it 
is having a tooth out.” The criticisms 
that youth lays down are harsh, and one 
viewing life with this uncompromising 
directness would, until the years had 
taught him wisdom, see-mainly the flaws. 
So indeed did the author of the “Book 
of Snobs,” and his early volumes are 
scarcely read today, brilliant as they are, 
simply because they ignore the gentle and 
the noble in human nature. 

The element of caricature that disap- 
peared slowly from Thackeray’s writings 
was never wholly absent from his draw- 
ings. To be an artist was his earliest 
ambition, and all the signs pointed to- 
ward the pencil and brush. His draw- 
ings were the delight of the boys at the. 
Charterhouse. He returned fine books, 
quite as innocent of wrongdoing in the 
additions he had made to their illustra- 
tions as the astonished owner was of the 
future value that those same pencillings 
would give to his volumes. The laugh 
ever on Thackeray’s pencil point would 
have precluded his becoming a serious 
painter, and tho he studied much, and 
worked under Cruikshank, yet he never 
drew correctly enough to stand beside 
that master or beside his own schoolfel- 
low, Leach. He never exprest in a pic- 
ture the exquisite feeling that dealt so 
tenderly yet truly with the wretched 
Lady Clara, nor the reverence that 
paused in awe beside the coffin of weak, 
selfish, old John Sedley. He lacked not 
alone the technical skill, one suspects, 
but the artist’s grave vision. Yet he 
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could delineate his own characters by a 
few strokes that somehow show precisely 
the subtlety of Becky, the fatuousness of 
Jos, for instance, as no later illustrator 
has been able to exhibit them. There is 
in all his drawings a geniality quite differ- 
ent from the unrelieved satire of “Jeames 
Yellowplush,” or the relentless irony of 
“Catherine.” How Lewis Carroll, that 
prince of wayward fanciers, must have 
enjoyed the “Ludovicus Rex,” and re- 
joiced in the witches of Macbeth hurtling 
forth from the face of a six of spades. 
What infinite and harmless raillery is in 
“Flore and Zephire,” with their eternal 
smirks for the footlights. Where was 
the appreciation of the English people in 
the year 1841, when “Comic Tales and 
Sketches,” by one Titmarsh, fell dead 
from the press? How could any one re- 
sist that unrivalled titlepage, which pre- 
sents “three accurate portraits of the au- 
thor—all just on the very brink of im- 
mortality.” So full of audacity are 
these early works, so fiercely, so unre- 
lentingly jocose, so awkwardly unsym- 
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pathetic, that they seem the heedless 
rompings of some Titan who has not yet 
found a task fit for his powers. 

Indeed, a great pity fills one today, 
holding in the hand that thin and time- 
worn copy of the “Comic Tales and 
Sketches,” and turning to the faded pic- 
tures, so spontaneous, so happily satiric 
of all the author’s unconfest hopes. It 
is as tho its delicate lines showed thru a 
mist of disappointments and long delayed 
success. Thackeray himself, however, 
would have no sentimentalizing over the 
rewards of his craft. During the pub- 
lication of “Vanity Fair,’ he writes of 
notices dictated by friendship, “He (the 
author) ought to stand as the public 
chooses to put him. I will try, please 
God, to do my best, and the money will 
come, perhaps, some day.” The last 


twelve years of Thackeray’s life were so 
amply remunerative in fame and money 
that one forgets the long years of hack 
work before the welcome of “Vanity . 
Fair.” Those were years of struggle, an 
attic room and a frugal breakfast at one 
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end of a writing table, when any odd job 
of reviewing or illustrating was eagerly 
accepted; when the rhymes that de- 
lighted the readers of Fraser's and 
Punch came often from the penpoint of 
a sad-hearted Harlequin. Thackeray’s 
ballads are among the most droll and the 
most touching in all our literature. “Lit- 
tle Billee” and “The Sorrows of Wer- 
ther” and “The King of Brentford’s Tes- 
tament” are perennially amusing. Altho 
drollery is the most volatile of literary 
qualities and the fun of one age is the 
dulness of the next, some of these bal- 
lads with their astounding rhymes and 
winging metres will surely be as droll 
a hundred years hence as they are on this 
first centenary. On the other hand, 
“Bouillabaisse” and “The End of the 
Play” will not die so long as loneliness 
and the love of one’s fellows last upon 
this earth. Thackeray’s songs are essen- 
tially like himself, now irresponsibly gay, 
now simply and frankly wistful and ten- 
der. It would be hard to surpass that 
tribute of the group of old friends, gath- 
ered on Christmas Eve in 1863, upon 
whom came suddenly the words, “Thack- 
eray is dead.” Someone broke the 
startled silence: “I tell you what we'll 
do. We'll sing the dear boy’s ‘Mahog- 
any Tree’—he’d like it.” Sing it they 
did, standing about that table where he 
was to have sat with them. 

It was not precisely the fault of the 
public that it did not see in “The Great 
Hoggarty Diamond” what John Sterling 
saw—the signs of Fielding’s successor. 
Yet there they were. And in “The Great 
Hoggarty Diamond” he begins to find 
himself. The selfish, conceited, yet hon- 
est and affectionate country lad, his good 
little country bride, the careless kindly 
Lady Jane and my Lord Tipoff, these, 
with the wholesome landlady, are all 
commonplace folk, yet folk one would 
not fear to know; and tho the story lacks 
the brilliancy of the later novels, its mild 
humor is of the true Thackerayan flavor. 

“The Shabby Genteel Story,” too, 
has in it the beginnings of something 
greater than skill. Catherine and Betsy 
and even the absurd artist and his absurd 
middle-aged lady love, are sketched with 
sympathy. It all dovetails into “Philip,” 
written years later with a nicety and 
ease that shows how vivid was that early 
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character drawing. But “The Shabby 
Genteel Story” is excellently named, and 
has precisely the attractiveness that the 
words suggest. With “Vanity Fair,” 
however, the prentice days were done. A 
grim story enough is “Vanity Fair,” yet 
never sordid, never wholly wanting in 
touches of finer human nature, never 
lacking those sudden beauties that start 
from Thackeray’s pages when least ex- 
pected and, by their reserve and simplic- 
ity, let one read the passage half thru 
before realizing its beauty and power. 
Thackeray had two distinct methods 
of novel writing. They blend now anc 
again, but in their best examples they are 
thoroly unlike. One would hardly guess 
that “Barry Lyndon,” sharp, concise, 
moving on its course to the destined end 
as undeviatingly as a mathematical prop- 
osition, can be by the chatty author who 
saunters thru the pages of “Pendennis” 
as tho it were but a series of incidents 
told during afternoon strolls. The one 
method fits the historical subject: 
“Henry Esmond” is its perfect flower. 
The other belongs to the present, where 
to the onlooker no definite, sharply con- 
ceived plots exhibit themselves, where 
event follows event with all sorts of in- 
cidents intervening, all sorts of reflec- 
tions passing thru the spectator’s mind. 
We know that there must be pages as in- 
teresting lying before and after these we 
read, and nothing is more characteristic 
of Thackeray’s own feeling about his 
characters and their lives than his plan 
to write the story of the Pendennis and 
Warrington’s forebears in the time of 
Henry the Fifth. His strength never lay 
in plot, altho the jottings made for his 
last story promise enough incident at 
least to furnish forth a half dozen tales. 
He wrote before the day of minute in- 
spection of character and motive, and his 
canvas was too large for the matter that 
suits the modern analyst. He drew men 
and women, living, feeling, with vivid- 
ness that makes the particular action 
they perform of minor consequence. Yet 
no analyst, no weaver of plots, could 
lead on to results more natural or more 
subtle. Save from Becky, a poor judge 
of virtue, and from Dobbin in one mo- 
ment of desperation, there is no sugges- 
tion of blame for Amelia in all her years 
of weak faithfulness. But the perfect, 
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the foreordained punishment arrives, in 
the book’s closing words: “ ‘Fonder tharrt 
he is of me,’ thinks Emmy with a sigh.” 
With wonderful delicacy and certainty is 
shown the change in Colonel Newcome, 
under the rule of the Campaigner and 
Rosie, and the yet more hopeless change 
in Clive. 

The career of a well-to-do, free, eager 
English lad, early in the last century, 
seems to have furnished its full quota 
of adventures, pleasant and unpleasant, 
and Thackeray himself is plainly to be 
found in Pendennis and in Clive, and in 
less degree in Philip. He knew well the 
“Back Kitchen” and the “Cave of Har- 
mony,” and had studied law in the Tem- 
ple to as little purpose as did some 
others. His lads are living beings, and 
hardly shall time alter their value since 
youth is ever the same. If his women 
have been questioned, one half suspects 
that it is because readers are annoyed at 
the permanence of his type, rather than 
because the type is exaggerated. His bad 
women are finer than his good. He never 
drew such a picture as “The Portrait of 
a Lady,” tho in Ethel he was coming 
nearer to that possibility. Now that the 
smoke of Mrs. Jameson’s artillery has 


cleared away One discerns that Laura is 
no such stupid creature as that lady 
would have us think. Thackeray’s busi- 
ness was picturing life as he saw it, not 
emphasizing this or that defect or virtue 
for the benefit of a cause. Helen Pen- 
dennis, innocent of any learning save of 
the domestic virtues and tasks, and there- 
fore incapable of any real comprehension 
of her son’s temptations and ambitions 
and achievements, is certainly an accur- 
ate photograph. We all know her. 
Thackeray had none of the instinct of 
the reformer. He reflected sufficiently 
on Helen Pendennis, for instance, on 
her virtues and her limitations, but never 
once in all these reflections does the ob- 


. vious moral appear that if she had been 


taught more she would have been less 
ignorant. His men, indeed—Esmond, the 
Colonel and Dobbin excepted—are weak 
enough to be hailed by us all as brothers. 
It is not that his women are less noble 
than his men, that so great objection has 
been made to them, but that he seems to 
take their foibles as congenital, not as 
subject to the influences of training, or 
custom, or environment. And one has 
to admit the entire naturalness of those 
he has chosen to present. Somewhere he 
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makes a delightful comment on the sort 
of heroine to the public’s taste: a com- 
bination of Di Vernon, Sappho, Venus, 
and the Mcther of the Gracchi presented 
as human nature’s daily food. He suc- 
cessfully avoided the society of this aw- 
ful creature, but one may sometimes 
wish he had discovered other flaws in 
womankind than the trio of jealousy, 
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Esmond as a prig and the Colonel as a 
muff. This reserve was to the moral 
enthusiast what Thackeray’s conven- 
tional manner was to devout admirers. 
Carlyle describes him as “A big mass of 
soul, but not strong in proportion—a 
beautiful vein of genius struggling 
about in him.” Both “week-day preach- 
ers,” preaching from one text, Carlyle 
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From the original drawing by W. M. Thackeray, in the collection of 
Major William H. Lambert 


spite and vanity. Eliot, Meredith, James, 
have taken nobler specimens for their 
heroines, but Thackeray, tho he never 
used them for his. central characters. 
could yet appreciate a Countess de 
Florac and a Miss Honeyman. 

This restraint in the delineation of 
character was calculated. He knew 
himself for a sentimentalist, and depre- 
cated his tendency by his comments on 


and Thackeray used strangely differeat 
manners. The one tilted headlong at 
pretense, hurling thunders of defiance 
at insincerity, sneering at the self- 
seeker ; the other genially exhibits Major 
Pendennis with his quite delightful, 
quite shocking worldly wisdom, and his 
quite sincere, quite selfish love for his 
nephew. See Thackeray planning his 
Palace Green till when it is finished and 
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furnished he writes: ‘‘] have not a hun- 
dred pounds in the bank.” Remember 
his housewarming, that tremendous 
frolic of amateur theatricals. Then look 
at Carlyle, in his dark kitchen, below the 
level of the damp and mossy back yard, 
that served for garden, sitting silent the 
entire evening before his little stove— 
Tennyson, opposite upon another shabby 
chair, also silent. Little wonder that to 
Carlyle Thackeray was “Not strong in 
proportion.” 

The boy never quite dies out of this 
man of simple heart, and Thackeray’s 
boyishness paid no heed to his white 
hairs. It showed always in his willing- 
ness to labor tremendously in his play. 
He might be too weary and ill to make 
“Philip” the book it should have been, 
but he was not too weary to write out 
the inimitable “Rose and the Ring” day 
by day for his own amusement, indeed, 
as well as for the pleasure of the chil- 
dren about him. It is a marvelous piece 
of handiwork, with its pages outlined in 
red ink, its decorative initials, the tiny 
upright handwriting set about the pen 
and ink illustrations. Doubtless it was 
the illustrations in which Thackeray was 
interested, for apparently the publication 
of the delightful nonsense was only an 
afterthought. 

The enthusiasm for truth that made 
his youthful work harsh and the men 
and women of his later pages always 
human permitted him frankly to admit 
the flaws in his own country, and taught 
him to describe the French character 
with a wonderfully true sympathy. It 
was this, too, that made him, who was 
perhaps the most reserved by nature and 
the most aristocratic in tastes of our 
English visitors, our most understand- 
ing and ‘cordial and best beloved guest. 
General Wilson has quoted his letter to 
Miss Proctor: “If I can say anything to 
show that my name is really Makepeace, 
and to increase the source of love be- 
tween the two countries, then please 
God I will.” From this mood was born 
“The Virginians,” which shows the new 
country in the features most akin to the 
old, to be sure, yet exhibits a rare under- 
standing of the colonial spirit. But it 
was not entirely gratitude that guided 
him. He was a republican by tempera- 
ment, and princes were interesting to him 
only when regarded as people. “Poor, 
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dear gentlewoman” was his sole com- 
ment when the word came of the death 
of the Prince Consort. The divinity 
that doth hedge a king and the less 
binding divinity that doth hedge the 
lesser dignitaries of a land of titles he 
acknowledges that he too feels, but he 
never fails to resent it. Speaking of 
some American acquaintances, self-made 
as the term is, he said to Bayard Taylor: 
“Now in England a man who has made 
his way up as they have doesn’t seem 
able to feel his social dignity. A little’ 
bit of the flunky sticks to him some- 
where. I am perhaps as independent in 
this as any one I know, yet I am not 
entirely sure of myself.” One wonders, 
had he been born this side of the water, 
how he would have treated his favorite 
theme, since hypocrites and self-seekers 
and ‘toadies find food more varied, but 
none the less sufficient to sustain life, in 
countries where their game is not labeled 
Lord and Lady. Major Pendennis, and 
Mrs. Hobson Newcome, and little Tuft- 
hunter, and the fair authoress of the 
“Orphan of Pimlico,” would still have 
been, no doubt, but their discovery 
would have been less simple here, and 
those earlier writings that run -feverishly 
upon the subject of the snob, would have 
varied their topics had they been written 
where this one human failing, tho per- 
haps as active, is less obvious. 

The soreness of Thackeray’s Northern 
friends at his attitude on the Civil War 
has gone with the generation who knew 
him personally, but even today it is 
pleasant to note with what openminded- 
ness he listened, when it was presented 
to him, to the side then unpopular in’ 
England. The feeling was so bitter that 
it was after some hesitation that Bayard 
Taylor, passing thru London, went to 
call on his old friend. The talk, of 
course, fell on the war then waging, and 
Thackeray, after listening to Taylor’s 
explanation of his own views, urged 
their instant publication, for, he said, no 
one in England knew that side of the 
dispute. All intent on this object, he 
went with Taylor to the office of the 
Cornhill, but to his surprise the editor 
looked on the matter in quite another 
light. Thackeray then suggested their 
publication in the Times, but naturally 
the proposition was no more welcome 
there. His instant eagerness to give a 
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hearing to the side with which he was 
not in sympathy is wholly characteristic. 

One is sometimes inclined to quarrel 
with those seasons of lecturing in that, 
tho they enriched the language with 
essays unique in character, essays that 
one would be loath to lose, yet but for 
the time and strength spent in journey- 
ings, “Denis Duval” might have been 
finished, and other novels as great as 
the great predecessors have been ours. 
Yet “Esmond” was born of these lec- 
tures; and tho one may with the same 
reason be regretful of the editorship of 
the Cornhill, yet the ‘Roundabout Pa- 
pers” worthily shoulder the volumes of 
that gentle sage, “Saint Charles.” In 
the library of a dead poet stood rows of 
volumes of Theocritus gathered slowly 
thru a lifetime. There they were, wait- 
ing that mythical year when he should 
have time to perfect that work, the 
dream of his youth, a translation of the 
gentle Greek. So perhaps on every 
writer’s shelves there stands some such 
collection, that is one day to take on a 
pathetic interest. So had Thackeray the 


books which were to serve him when he 
should settle to his history of the reign 
of Queen Anne. He was the wizard 
who could have: brought back that van- 
ished day. He would have done for the 
gay and the sinister actors upon that 
stage what Clarendon, in more stately 
and more sober fashion, did for the 
companions of Queen Anne’s grand- 
father; for a masterly social historian 
was Thackeray, whether he wrote of 
Barry Lyndon, or Alexander Pope, or 
George III. 

No more delicate expression of the 
pathos of the half-finished task that falls 
from dying hands was ever penned than 
that Roundabout entitled “The Last 
Sketch.” Tenderly Thackeray - draws 
the curtain from Lester’s deserted easel, 
and gently turns the papers that lie upon 
Charlotte Bronté’s desk. As one reads 
one thinks wistfully again of that noble 
fragment of the life of Denis Duval, 
the brave youth, doomed forever to 
wander in that strange limbo where 
dwell the unfinished creations of mighty 
minds. How surely and how swiftly 
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events move in those few chapters! 
How clearly each character stands forth, 
and how easily the earlier preparatory 
events, that Thackeray so loved to set 
forth, take their places as necessary 
forerunners of what is to come! Some- 
thing infinitely precious.to the English 
tongue was lost when in that eighth 
chapter his weary hand laid down the 
pen. His books—even “Philip” and 
“The Virginians,” in which his discur- 
sive method shows all its weaknesses— 
are drawn from the exhaustless reser- 
voir of human life. They give a sense 
of the press of fellow beings in the uni- 
verse, of the infinite stir of human emo- 
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tion and action. With him we view the 
life and deeds of men at once more 
leniently and more severely than has 
been our habit. He, himself, in describ- 
ing the great men who made up his 
unique list of the English humorists, has 
given the touchstone whereby the truly 
great novelist may be known, and he 
answers to the test: “They carry their 
great air,” he writes. “They speak of 
common life more largely and generous- 
ly than common men do. They regard 
the world with a manlier countenance, 
and see its real features more fairly 
than the timid shufflers who only dare 
to look up at life thru blinders.” 


New York City. 


Thackeray’s Two Visits to America 


BY GENERAL JAMES GRANT WILSON 


“If I can say anything to show that my name is 
really Makepeace and to increase the souice of love 
between the two countries then please God I will.”— 
W. M. Thackeray. 

Y the general judgment of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world Scott, Thack- 
eray and Dickens are deemed the 

greatest English novelists of the nine- 
teenth century. As Sir Walter said to 
Washington Irving, he 
never ceased to regret 
that circumstances over 
which he had no control 
prevented his visiting this 
country and Canada, 
where his younger broth- 
er, Major Thomas Scott,* 
of the Seventieth British 








ment in her ancient capital of Quebec. 
Charles Dickens came to the United 
States in 1842, chiefly with a view to 
bringing about a copyright law between 
this country and Great Britain, in which 
expectation he was bitterly disappointed. 
He visited this side of the sea more than 
a score of vears later for the single pur- 
pose of again giving read- 
ings from his own writ- 
ings in many of the prin- 
cipal cities. Between the 
time of these tours, Wil- 
liam Makepeace Thack- 
eray (1811-1863) made 
two voyages to the New 
World, his object on both 





Regiment, was stationed occasions being to deliver 

for many years, and courses of lectures on the 

where the writer recently chief English authors of 

saw his carefully pre- Queen Anne’s reign, and 

served grave and monu- on his second visit ad- 
*The Major was believed ty iL oe & dresses ael the present 

many to be the author of the uA SS NS King of Great Britain’s 
javerly novels, an ir alter ref wre . 

encouraged the belief. He died se) “yy WS ancestors, the Four 

in Quebec four years before Scott gay S Georges. The author of 

publicly announced his authorship. i \ Pesos Pape 

Writing to Lady Louise Stuart Vanity Fair” was cor- 

in 1820, Sir Walter said: “My ; 

brother is a person, as Captain dially welcomed wherever 


Bobadil remarks, very nearly it 
not altogether as well qualified as 


myself to entertain the public.” 





“W. M. T.” ON HIS TRAVELS 
From a drawing by Thackeray. 


he appeared, and, like 
Dickens, his success in se- 
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curing a substantial sum for his family 
surpassed his moderate expectations. As 
he remarked to his friend Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, doubtless with some exaggera- 
tion: “I shall carry back sacks full of 
shekels for my girls, God bless them!” 


Thackeray was not so well known, nor 


did he enjoy such popularity in this coun- 
try when he first came fifty-nine years 
ago, as the author of “Pickwick” when 
he arrived a decade earlier, when, as 
“Titmarsh” asserted: “Everybody who 
understands English had a corner in his 
heart for Charles Dickens.” Conversing 
in 1878 with the venerable Richard 
Henry Dana on the subject of the trium- 
virate of renowned British novelists, he 
remarked: “How sad to think what the 
world lost by the early deaths of these 
distinguished writers: Thackeray en- 
dured no longer than fifty-two years, 
Dickens but fifty-eight, and Scott only 
sixty-one. Their combined ages num- 
bered five less than those of our friend 
Bryant and myself, and many years may 
yet be in store for us!”* 

The first mention to be met with of the 
English writer’s contemplated lecturing 
tour in the New World occurs in a com- 
munication from Carlyle to Emerson 
dated Chelsea, August 25, 1851, in which 
he says: “Item. Thackeray is coming 
over to lecture to you. A mad world my 
masters.” In the same month of the fol- 
lowing year, the novelist writes to his 
daughters then sojourning in France: 
“As you are to be in Paris, my dearest 
fambly, for the fétes, I send you a word 
and a good morning; and such a little 
history of the past week as that time af- 
fords. My favor with Mrs. F— 
is not yet over: she sent me a tabinet 
waistcoat of green and gold, such an 
ugly one! but I shall have it made up 
and sport it in America, and keep the re- 
mainder for pin-cushions.” A month 
later his friend Edward FitzGerald, writ- 
ing to Frederick Tennyson, remarks: 
“Thackeray I saw for ten minutes: he 
was just in the agony of finishing a novel 
[“Henry Esmond”], which has arisen 
out of the readings necessary for his lec- 
tures and relates to those times—of 
Queen Anne, I mean.” In September 
our author informs his family that “there 
is a Boston boat sails on the 30th of Oc- 





*William C. Bryant died in June, 
the following February, 1879. 


and Dana in 
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tober, and that will be the steamer which 
will carry Titmarsh and his lectures— 
and then steward bring me a basin!” 


Accompanied by his secretary, Eyre 
Crowe, a young artist, Thackeray sailed 
in the “Canada.” Just as she was cast- 
ing off her lines, a package was placed 
aboard the Cunarder containing the first 
copies of “Henry Esmond.” Among his 
fellow passengers were James Russell 
Lowell, fresh from his first visit to Italy. 
Lowell later entertained him at Elm- 
wood. Another fellow passenger was 
Arthur Hugh Clough, who as a youth 
had spent several years in the United 
States. The rough voyage of thirteen 
days ended November 12, and an hour 
later Thackeray, with his friend Clough 
and the artist secretary, was enjoying 
his first American dinner at the Tremont 
House. Among the first to welcome him 
the following morning was William H. 
Prescott, the historian, with whom the 
novelist dined the next day. To an ac- 
quaintance who met him in Beacon street 
with the three volumes of “Esmond” 
tucked under his arm, the author said: 

“Here is the very best I can do, and I am 
carrying it to Prescott as a reward of merit 
for having given me my first dinner in Amer-- 
ica. I stand by this book, and am willing to 
leave it where I go as my card.” 

Thackeray arrived in New York four 
days after landing in Boston, reading by 
the way the “Shabby Genteel Story,” of 
a dozen years before, which he purchased 
on the train from “a rosy-cheeked little 
peripatetic book merchant,” who accost- 
ed him with “Thackeray’s Works!” quite 
unaware that he was standing before the 
distinguished author. His first visitor at 
the Clarendon Hotel on the evening of 
his arrival was George Bancroft, who 
surprised Thackeray with the statement 
that in May, 1822, he carried a compli- 
mentary message from Goethe at 
Weimar to Lord Byron, who was then 
living in Pisa. A memorial of the young 
American student’s visit, a London copy 
of “Don Juan,” presented by its au- 
thor at that time, may be seen in the New 
York Public Library with the inscription 
“Mr. George Bancroft from Noel 
Byron.” 

Among an audience that filled every 
seat in Dr. Henry W. Bellow’s Unitarian 
Church on the East Side of Broadway, 
below Prince street, on Friday evening, 
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Morse, Durand, Hicks and Kensett, Cut- 
ting, Daniel Lord, Judge Roosevelt and 
Charles O’Conor, with the editors Ben- 


November 19, 1852, were an unusual 
representation of artistic, literary and 
professional celebrities. Besides an im- 











FROM THE ORIGINAL. DRAWING BY COUNT D’ORSAY 
In the possession of Lady Ritchie 


posing number of society leaders, the 
writer recalls Bancroft and Bryant, Hal- 
leck and Irving, Verplanck and Willis, 
President Charles King and Professor 


nett, Greeley, Morris and General Webb. 
Promptly at eight o’clock Thackeray ap- 
peared in the pulpit and was cordially 
welcomed by the sympathetic audience, 
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including many prominent ladies. He 
seemed “a very castle of a man,” as Irvy- 
ing said of Fenimore Cooper. His 
breadth of shoulders was quite in har- 
mony with his six feet three inches. He 
was in his forty-second year, but silvered 
hair and gold spectacles combined to 
give him the appearance of a person ap- 
proaching _ sixty. His subject was 
“Swift,” and the speaker was perhaps 
thinking of his own Indian birth when 
he said of the dean, “It seems to me that 
he is no more an Irishman than a man 
of English parents born in Calcutta is a 
Hindoo.” Thackeray’s exceedingly fine 
presence, combined with his charm of 
manner and the melody of his rich tenor 
voice, created a most favorable impres- 
sion. Never rising into the declamatcry, 
the lecturer read with a quiet, graceful 
ease and but a few notes above the con- 
versational level. He occupied precisely 
an hour, but there was no sense of the 
lapse of time with at least one youthful 
listener. It was “a happy hour too swift- 
ly sped.” Of the many delightful pas- 
sages of that evening’s address, his beau- 
tiful apostrophe to poor Stella still ling- 
ers in my memory after an interval of 
more than half a century. Our language 
contains few more exquisite and tender 
tributes to the memory of a woman. 

At this time the Harpers issued 
“Henry Esmond,” so that between his 
personal presence, his lectures, the ap- 
pearance of his new novel, and the pub- 
lication of the Appleton edition of his 
miscellaneous works in a dozen duode- 
cimo volumes edited by Evert A. Duyc- 
kinck and for which Thackeray prepared 
an admirable preface, Thackeray cer- 
tainly shared with the celebrated singer 
Madame Sontag the admiring attention 
of the town. The original eleven sheets 
of this characteristic composition, in the 
novelist’s dainty manuscript, may be seen 
in the noble New York Public Library, 
having been bequeathed by Mr. Duyc- 
kinck to the Lenox Library. It is en- 
titled “Author’s Preface,” and is dated 
New York, December, 1852. 

Thackeray dined in New York with 
the St. George’s Society. The British 
vice-consul was an old London acquaint- 
ance, and calling at the Clarendon to see 
the novelist, chanced to observe some 
notes lying on his table. Discovering 


that they related to the dinner at which 
Thackeray was expected to respond to 
the toast of “Our Guests,” and being a 
practical joker, he hastily copied them 
and disappeared before the author of the 
notes returned. That evening Thack- 
eray was astounded to hear the consul, 
who preceded him, coolly make many of 
his best points. When he arose the nov- 
elist announced that as he had just lis- 
tened to most of his carefully prepared 
speech, he would necessarily be com- 
pelled to strike out something new to 
entertain the assembled company of his 
countrymen, and this he did very suc- 
cessfully. This amusing incident is re- 
lated in part as an illustration of the 
fact that the familiar American jest of 
stealing a friend’s address is an ancient 
joke, having been practised in this city 
more than half a century ago! 

Lady Ritchie has graciously sent me a 
transcript of a miniature American 
pocket diary kept by her father for the 
first five months of 1853, and writes: 

“We have copied out, neither adding or 
omitting a single word. The present consul 
at Savannah is Colonel Brookfield, the son of 
dear Mrs. Brookfield. I hope his daughter 
may be able to be secretary to my friend Mrs. 
Margaret Woods, Dean Bradley’s daughter, 
who is coming to America next autumn to 
lecture, which she ought to do very well. Her 


husband, Dr. Woods, is the Master of the 
Temple: 

“W. M. Thackeray, 13 Young street, Ken- 
sington, London, is the first entry in my fath- 
er’s little diary for 1853. On the fly leaf is 
a list of the places he visited: Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Richmond, Charleston, Savannah, Liverpool, 
London, Paris. 


January tst—Saturday, Mr. Ticknor, Judge 
Warren, evening. 

2d—Sunday, Mr. Prescott, dinner. 
3d—Monday, Providence. 
4th—Tuesday, Lowell. Home. 
5th—Wednesday, Mr. Lawrence. 
6th—Thursday, Providence. 
7th—Friday, Boston. (Blank till.) 
14th—Friday, New York. 


15th—Saturday, Philadelphia, Lecture. 
Mr. Dunlap’s, supper. 

18th—Tuesday, Philadelohia. Lecture. 

1oth—Wednesday, Mr. Reed. Mr. Hutch. 


inson. 

20oth—-Thursday, Mr. Tucker, 13 Girard 
street, 8 o'clock. 

21st—Friday, W. D. Lewis, 360 Spruce 
street. 

22d—Saturday, Mr. Wharton, 150 Walnut 
street. 

25th—Tuesday, Lecture 5 


28th—Friday, Lecture 6. (Blank till.) 


- 
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February 7th—Monday, Baltimore. Lecture 1. 
oth—Wednesday, Washington. Lecture I. 
11th—Friday, Baltimore. Lecture. 
12th—Saturday, Washington. Lecture. 


13th—Sunday, Dined with Synge. 
Eames. 

14th—Monday, Baltimore. Lecture 3. 

15th—Tuésday, Mr. Crampton’s dinner. 

16th—Wednesday, Dine with Sumner. 

17th—Thursday, Governor Fish. 

1i8th—Friday, Baltimore. Lecture 
(Blank till.) 

23d—Wednesday, Dine with Davis. 

24th—Thursday, Dine with the President. 

25th—Baltimore, Sup with Mr. Donaldson. 

26th—Saturday, Last lecture at Washing- 
ton. 

28th—Monday evening to Richmond. 


Mrs. 


4. 


March 2d—Wednesday, Richmond. Lecture 1. 


3d--Thursday, Richmond. Lecture 2. 

4th—Friday, Offer from Charleston. 

5th—Saturday, Left Richmond in 
snow 

6th—Sunday, Crossed from Wilmington. 

7th—Monday, In Charleston. 

8th—Tuesday, Dr. Gillman, Lecture. 

oth—Wednesday, Mr. Wilington. 

1oth—Thursday, Mr. Hockley, dinner. Mr. 
King after lecture. 

13th—Sunday, Left Charleston for Savan- 
nah. Arrived in the evening, calm 
passage, pleasant boat, river like the 
Nile. 

14th—Monday, Quitted the horrible hotel 
for Mr. Andrew Low’s pretty cottage 
and clean quarters. Dined with Mr. 
Gurard and family and the young men 
of Savannah Literary Society. 

15th—Tuesday, Drove to Bonaventure 
cemetery and Mr. 
Faresham’s estate, ne- 
gro houses, moss on 
the trees, yellow jessa- 
mine, splendid mag- 
nolia trees. Dinner 
with British Consul, 
Mr. Molyneaux. First 
lecture about 360, I 
should think. 

16th—Wednesday, At home 


the 


all day, reading and . 
writing letters. Din- / } 
ner with Dr. Arnold. / 


(Blank till.) 


21st—Monday, Came to / } 
Charleston. | 
23d—Wednesday, Petigru \ [ 
dinner. Lecture. \ 
24th—Thurs day, Gourdin \ 
dinner. Lecture. \ 
25th—Friday, W. Eyre 
dinner. 
26th—Saturday, Left 
Charleston. 


27th—Sunday, Wilmington. 
28th—Monday, Richmond. 
Gave lecture for ——. 


j A i. 


30th—Wednesday, Peters- STUDY 
burg. 

31st—Thursday, Dr. Gib- 
son. P 
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April 1st—Friday, Left Richmond for Aquia 


May 1st—Sunday, Liverpool 11 o’clock. 


Creek, Washington, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia. 
2d—Saturday, New York. 
3d—Sunday, Dinner. Redmond. 
sth—Tuesday, Alfred Pell. 
6th—Wednesday, Home. 
7th—Thursday, Century Club. 
8th—Friday, See Strong. Supper. (Blank 


till.) 
11th—Albany. Dined at Van Rensselaer 
Manor House. 
13th—-Wednesday, Return to New York. 
15th—Friday, Lee. (Blank till.) 
20th—Wednesday, Left New York by Eu- 
ropa at 3 o'clock. 
30th—Saturday, Off Cape Clear 10%. + 
en 
days 15% hours from New York. 
2d—Monday, To London. 
12th—Thursday, From London to Paris. 


Thackeray spent his last evening be- 
fore sailing for Europe at the Century 


ew 


OF A PORTRAIT OF AMELIA—AFTER A SKETCH 
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Both the original and the copyright are in the pc ssession of Lady 
Ritchie, by whose courtesy we produce the drawing 
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Club, then in Clinton place, where he de- 
lighted Judge Daly, Bayard ‘Llaylor, 
George William Curtis and other Cen- 
turians by assuring them that he would 
soon return with another sheaf of lec- 
tures; also by singing “Dr. Martin 
Luther” and other of his favorite songs. 
He also surprised them by saying that 
he did not admire Sydney Smith, altho 
in conversation he occasionally quoted 
the witty canon, remarking: “Ah, Syd- 
ney! he was a poor creature, a very poor 
creature.” The novelist was much inter- 
ested in an incident related by Daly. It 
occurred during his first visit to London 
in 1851, when he had the good fortune 
to be presented to Wellington, who said: 
“You are too young to have attained a 
high place on the bench.” “I owe my 
position,” replied Daly, “to one of those 
accidents of fortune to which your 
Grace owes so little.” “I recall my crit- 
icism,” remarked the Iron Duke, grim- 
ly; “you are doubtless where you be- 
long.” The arctic hero of that time, Dr. 
Kane, told the fresh story of his wan- 
derings, and as Curtis charmingly re- 
lates: “We listened like boys to Sindbad 
the Sailor, until, rising from the table 
and straightening his huge figure, 
Thackeray towered over the neat, small 
person of Kane, and said to the host 
who provided the feast: ‘Do you think 
the Doctor would permit me to kneel 
down and lick his boots?’ ” 

The author of “Vanity Fair” came to 
this country a second time in October, 
1855. As on his previous visit, he arrived 
in Boston, where he was cordially wel- 
comed as before, by Daina, Holmes, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Prescott, Ticknor 
and other American friends. Thack- 
eray’s lectures on the Four Georges 
were well received in New York and 
thruout his extensive tour, including 
Mobile, New Orleans and St. Louis. 
Without the charm of the more sympa- 
thetic accounts of the English humor- 
ists, they exhibited the same character- 
istics of style and achieved general if 
not equal popularity. In the course of 
his lecture on George III, which was 
completed in this country, the speaker 
said, introducing a little autobiography : 

“When I first saw England she was in 
mourning for the young Princess Charlotte, 


the hope of the empire. I came from India 
as a child (1817) and our ship toached at an 
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island on our way home, where my black serv- 
ant took me a long walk over rocks and hills 
until we reached a garden where we saw 
a man walking. ‘That is he!’ cried the black 
man. ‘That is Bonaparte! He eats three 
sheep a day and all the children he can lay 
hands on!’ With the same childish attend- 
ant, I remember peeping thru the Colonnade 
at Carlton House, and seeing the abode of the 
Prince Regent. I can yet see the guards pac- 
ing before the gates of the palace! What 
palace? The place exists no more than the 
Palace of Nebuchadnezzar. It is but a name 
now. 

Thackeray said to Curtis that the ac- 
count of the capture of the ‘‘Serapis” by 
Paul Jones was perhaps the most ex- 
traordinary sea fight between single 
ships recorded in naval annals, and Lady 
Ritchie, writing of her father’s last days, 
remarks: “Sometimes we found him in 
great spirits, as when he had been read- 
ing about the famous fight of the ‘Sera- 
pis,’ a stirring thing, indeed.” In one 
of his last letters concerning “Denis 
Duval,” written to his publisher, Decem- 
ber 17, 1863, Thackeray says: “I was to 
be taken prisoner by Paul Jones, when | 
had to come to bed.” Again in the clos- 
ing sentence of the last paragraph but 
two that he wrote before he laid aside 
his pen forever, the novelist puts into 
the mouth of the hero of his unfinished 
story of “Denis Duval,”* a member of 
the crew of the “Serapis,” these words: 
“Traitor if you will was Monsieur John 
Paul Jones, afterwards Knight of his 
Most Christian Majesty’s Order of 
Merit: but a braver traitor never wore 
a sword.” In the very last paragraphs 
he describes the heroic American cap- 
tain as an “irresistible enemy.” The 
hero Jones himself said, “ "Twill be well 
known wherever naval combats are 
spoken of!” It may be mentioned that 
Macaulay died with a copy of the Corn- 
hill Magazine opened at the last page of 
“Denis Duval” at his bedside. 


Thackeray told Taylor, whom he 
affectionately called Bayard, of his hav- 
ing “bed books” with which, when wake- 
ful at night, as frequently occurred, he 
could amuse himself. His favorites for 
this purpose were, said the tall poet, 
dear old Pepys, Howell, Montaigne and 
a battered old copy of Boswell’s John- 

*Charles Dickens said of “Denis Duval’: “In re- 
spect to earnest feelings, far-seeing purpose, char- 
acter, incident and a certain living picturesqueness 


blending the whole, I believe it to be the best of 
all Thackeray’s works.” ; 














THACKERAY’S TWO VISITS TO AMERICA 


son. Readers of the delightful “Round- 
about Papers” may remember in the one 
“On Two Children in Black,” Thack- 
eray writes; “Montaigne and Howell’s 
‘Letters’ are my bedside books. If | 
wake at night, I have one or other of 
them to prattle me to sleep again. They 
talk about themselves forever and don’t 
weary me. I like to hear them tell their 
old stories over again. I read them in 
the dozy hours and only half remember 
them.” Speaking to me of “Henry Es- 
mond,” of which Taylor was an enthu- 
siastic admirer, he remarked: “I have an 
impression that many of Thackeray’s 
readers are more indebted for: their 
knowledge of English history of the 
period covered by 
‘Esmond’ than from 
any and every other 
source. I also believe 
with Dr. ‘Rab’ Brown, 
that at the last 
Thackeray was the 
greatest master of 
pure English in our 
day.” In response to 
the inquiry if he 
placed him higher 
than Ruskin, he re- 
plied: “Well, no, I 
do not. They de- 
serve to stand side by 
side, as the two great- 
est writers who have 
used the language of 
Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton during the nine- 
teenth century.” 

The novelist returned to England in 
the Collins steamer “Baltic,” Saturday, 
April 24, running off suddenly from his 
many American friends for fear of say- 


ing good-bye. “I saw him off,” said 
Bayard Taylor. “He seemed very sorry 
to leave.” Still, we must believe that 


Thackeray was happy to return to “the 
familiar London flagstones, and the 
library at the Athenzeum, and the ride in 
Hyde Park and the pleasant society 
afterwards.” The first message received 
from the “Great Thacker” after his de- 
parture was addressed to William Duer 
Robinson : 
On Board Last Day, May 7, 1856. 

My Dear Otp Rosinson—I tell you that 
writing is just as dismal and disgusting as say- 
ing good-bye. I hate it and but for a sense 
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of duty I wouldn’t write at all—confound me 
if I would. But you know after a fellow has 
been so uncommonly hospitable and kind and 
that sort of thing—a fellow ought, you see, 
to write and tell a fellow that a fellow’s very 
much obliged and—in a word, you understand. 
Sir, you made me happy when I was with you, 
you made me sorry to come away, and you 
make me happy now when I think what a 
kind, generous, friendly W. R. D. you are. 
You have [J. C. Bancroft] Davis back in the 
Bewer of Virtue—you'll fill that jug one day 
and drink to my health, won’t you? and when 
you come to Europe you'll come to see me 
and my girls mind, and we'll see if there is 
not some good claret at 36 Onslow square.” 
On Thackeray’s last night in New 
York he dined with Charles Augustus 
Davis: In a note now before the writer, 
Mr. Davis, in inviting Fitz-Greene Hal- 
leck to the dinner, 
says: “Thackeray had 
an engagement, but 
canceled it for the 
pleasure of meeting 
you, and _ requested 
that he might have a 
seat next to you, or 
directly | opposite.”’* 
President Felton, of 
Harvard, who met 
the English author 
that evening, said of 
the literary society 
which then made 
New York so de- 
lightful a city: “Hal- 
leck, Bryant, Irving 
and Charles A. Davis, 
and others scarcely 
less attractive by their 
genius, wit and so- 
cial graces, constituted a circle not to 
be surpassed anywhere in the world.” 
At that pleasant dinner party Thackeray 
exprest his great regret that he came to 
this country too late to meet Cooper, for 
whose writings he entertained the high- 
est admiration, referring to the affecting 
final scene in “The Prairie,” when the 
dying Leatherstocking said, “Here!” as 
surpassing anything that he had seen in 





“Charles Dickens was also an admirer of the poet. 
To the author of this article he wrote in January, 
1868: “I thank you most cordially for your con- 
siderate kindness in sending me the enclosed note 
{From Halleck to Mrs. Rush, of Philadelphia, de- 
scribing the Dickens dinner at the City Hotel, New 
York, in 1842]. I have read it with the greatest in- 
terest, and have always retained a delightful recollec- 
tion of its amiable and accomplished writer. I, too, 
had hoped to see him! My dear Irving being dead, 
there was scarcely any one in America whom I so 
looked forward to seeing again as our dear old friend 
often thought of.” 
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English literature. A few days later, in 
speaking to a young friend of the ex- 
quisite scene in “The Newcomers” where 
the dying Colonel drew himself up, ex- 
claiming “Adsum!” Halleck remarked 
that the similarity between this and the 
Cooper scene to which attention had 
been called at the Davis dinner, was cer- 
tainly a singular literary coincidence, 
but undoubtedly undesigned, adding, ‘1 
know of nothing in nineteenth century 
fiction likely to outlive them.” 

Mrs. Caspar Wistar, née Furness of 
Philadelphia, to whom the last of our 
sheaf of Thackeray letters was written, 
was the last survivor of his intimate 
friends in that city. “My acquaintance 
with him in America,” she wrote me, 
“dated from a winter in Washington 
where I saw him very intimately. It 
was one of the greatest pleasures of my 
life to sing to him.* To hear him sing 
‘Little Billee,’ was a treat indeed. I 
then ‘laid up wood for my winter fire,’ 
which is now in full blast.” 

PALACE GREEN, KENsINcTON S. W. 


September 4, 1863. 

Dear Mrs. Wistar—The publishers (Chap- 
man & Hall) and your faithless correspond- 
ent have both been out of town, hence a de- 
lay in the matter of your story.t When I left 
home a month ago, he said the story would 
make two volumes and he would give £100, 
which is little, but which is a good beginning. 
Now I am sorry to say the news is not so 
good. It will make 550 pages like this [sam- 
ple page enclosed] and this is not enough. 
If we had a proper sized page, viz., 1,000 let- 
ters in a page, your story would want 204 
pages of the requisite 640. He can only make 
one volume and for this £40 is as much as 
can be given. Will you take £40? 

We had such a pleasant visit to your ge 
in her new Kingdom in Hampshire. How 
wish I had not sold my American shares “il 
now. I am ashamed of not having written 
before. Yours always. 

W. M. THACKERAY. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to add 
that Dr. Howard H. Furness, a brother 
of Mrs. Wistar, is the fortunate pos- 
sessor of a precious relic that very 
greatly interested _ Thackeray—no less 
than a pair of genuine gloves worn by 
William Shakespeare. They are dull 
buff gauntlets, the deep cuffs being em- 
broidered with gold. The actor John 
Ward gave them to Garrick in 1769. 

*Thackeray said to a friend, “Miss Furniss is the 
best ballad singer I ever heard.” 


*+Presumably “Seaside and Fireside Fancies,” trans- 
lated from the German. 
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Garrick’s widow presented them to Sa- 
rah Siddons. Mrs. Siddons bequeathed 
the gloves to her daughter, who gave 
them to Mrs. Fanny Kemble from whom 
the Shakesperian scholar received the 
unquestioned precious possession. 

Thackeray’s Cambridge classmate and 
life-long friend, Lord Houghton, dedi- 
cated his biography of John Keats to 
Mrs, Bryan W. Proctor as “a poet’s wife, 
a poet’s mother, and herself of many 
poets the frequent theme of and valued 
friend.” Both mother and daughter, 
“golden-tressed Adelaide,” she is called 
in her father’s famous song, were the 
lecturer’s correspondents when in this 
country and highly esteemed by him. 
Dear Charles Lamb describes Proctor as 
being “candid and affectionate as his own 
poetry.” To Mrs, Proctor Thackeray 
wrote: “I go—to what I don’t know— 
but to God’s next world, which is His and 
He made it. One paces up and down the 
shore yet awhile—and looks toward the 
unknown ocean, and thinks of the travel- 
ler whose ship sailed yesterday. Those 
we love can walk down to the pier with 
us—the voyage we must make alone. 
Except for the young or very happy, I 
can’t say I am sorry for any one that 
dies.” 

At their last meeting in London, 
Thackeray said to Bayard Taylor: “Be- 
fore the final call comes for me and I 
answer ‘Here!’ like La Longue Carabine, 
or ‘Adsum!’ with Colonel Newcome, I 
wish to make another visit to your vast 
country and Canada.” In a letter to 
Longfellow he expressed the same de- 
sire. Alas, it was not to be. On the 
evening of December 23, 1863, as his 
faithful servant and companion during 
his second visit to the United States, was 
leaving the sleeping apartment about 
eleven o'clock, Thackeray said “Good 
night.” Before dawn on the following 
morning he had passed away. His last 
words are suggestive of a few lines that 
were favorites with him and repeated on 
at least one occasion in this country: 

“Life! we’ve been long together 
Thru pleasant and thru cloudy weather, 
‘Tis hard to part when friends are dear,— 
Perhaps ‘twill cost a sigh or tear; 
Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own time; 
Say not Good Night,—but in some happier 
clime 
Bid me Good Morning.” 

















THE GREAT TWIN BRETHREN 


It is a curious coincidence that Thack- 
eray and Dickens should have died sud- 
denly, and that both left unfinished novels 
behind them—‘“Denis Duval’ ands “Ed- 
win Drood.” According to Charles 
Dickens in his “In Memoriant: William 
Thackeray,” contributed to the Corn- 
hill Magazine of February, -1864, the 
latter's last words corrected in print 
were, “And my heart throbbed with an 
exquisite bliss.” 

The céntennial. year of Thackeray’s 
birth will be appropriately celebrated 
this season in London by dinners and 
other entertainments, also by the publi- 
cation of several new editions of his 
writings. Most attractive among these 
will be the Biographical Edition, brought 
out under the supervision of his daugh- 
ter, Lady Ritchie. As is well known, the 
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novelist forbade the publication of a reg- 
ular biography. This, thanks to the filial 
piety of his surviving and gifted daugh- 
ter, showing itself in a series of charm- 
ing and interesting recollections, is an ex- 
cellent substitute. This centennial edition 
is soon to be republished here by the 
Harpers. The Thackeray anniversary 
will also be celebrated by an exhibition 
in the New York Public Library of the 
most complete collection of Thackeray 
editions, drawings, portraits, relics, let- 
ters, and manuscripts in existence, being 
the property of Major William H. Lam- 
bert, of Philadelphia, who will kindly 
loan them during the coming autumn 
for the gratification of all American 
Thackerayans and the multitudes of ad- 
mirers of the author of “Vanity Fair” 
and “Henry Esmond.” 
New York City, 





The Great Twin Brethren 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES 


TuE battle will not cease 

Till once again on those white steeds ye ride. 
© heaven-descended Twins, 

Before humanity’s bewildered host. 


Our javelins 
Fly wide, 


And idle is our cannon’s boast. 
Lead us, triumphant Brethren, Love and Peace.. 


A fairer Golden Fleece 


Our more adventurous Argo fain would seek, 
But save, O Sons of Jove, 
Your blended light go with us, vain employ 


It were to rove 
This bleak, 
Blind waste. 


To unimagined joy 


Guide us, Immortal Brethren, Love and Peace. 


WELLESLEY, Mass. 
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Summering in the Sierra Nevada 


BY WILLIAM FREDERIC BADE 


{Professor Badé holds the chair of Old Testament and Semitic Languages in the Pacific 


Theological Seminary at Berkeley, Cal. 


He is also a botanist and naturalist of repute and 


one of the best mountain climbers in the United States.—EprrTor.] 


HERE is reason to regret that the 
T late Maurice Thompson did not 
know the Sierra Nevada as he 
knew the wilds of Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi. A pen as deft as his to catch the 
charm of an unspoiled wilderness would 
have opened a new chapter in the litera- 
ture of American outdoor life. When 
the writer of this sketch first saw that 
misty camp of mountains pitched tumul- 
tuously, which Californians call the 
“High Sierra,” Thompson was writing 
for THE INDEPENDENT what none of us 
then dreamed were to be the last of his 
charming articles. Now other archers’ 
boots are wet with Louisiana dews, and 
new generations of shorebirds are cla- 
moring on the beach line beyond the 
marsh. 
During the past decade the attention 
of those who love untrodden wilder- 
nesses has increasingly turned toward 
our Western mountains. Three names 
are inseparable from this westward 
march of outdoor interest; Joseph 
Le Conte, John Muir and John Knox 
McLean. The first I was not privileged 
to know in person. A beautiful memo- 
rial lodge in’ Yosemite Valley bears his 
name, but the mountains whose geo- 
logical history he wrote are his greater 
monument. Muir and McLean, tho both 
past three score and ten, are still with 
us. The name of the former, by the 
exquisite quality of his writings, is 
familiar in almost every American home. 
For his share in the establishment and 
preservation of some of our finest na- 
tional parks coming generations will 
worthily honor him. John Knox Mc- 
Lean is the “Adirondack” Murray of 
the California mountains. The charm of 
his spirit has distilled itself less into 
books than into the enthusiasms and 
memories of those with whom he has 
fished and camped on the slopes of 
Mount Shasta and along the roaring 
McCloud. It is but a slight acknowledg- 


ment to say that my most memorable 
experiences in the Sierra Nevada came 
to me in the sylvan companionship of 
these two veteran lovers of the wilder- 
ness. 

Let me say at once that their concep- 
tion of enjoyment in the mountains in- 
cludes no hotels, either good or bad. 
The hotel is displaced by a few pack 
animals laden with simple and substan- 
tial provisions. A light sleeping-bag is 
all that is needed for the night. Where 
rains during the summer months are 
almost unknown, contact with the bare 
ground is more a matter of comfort than 
of health. Tents are seldom carried un- 
less ladies are in the party, and the more 
luxurious take along a Chinaman to do 
the cooking and a packer to look after 
the pack animals. This way of going 
into the mountains has become the vaca- 
tion ideal of most Californians. Their 
real enjoyment only begins after the last 
hostelry has been left miles behind on 
the edge of the wilderness. 

Of course, those who desire scenery 
mixed with red umbrellas, silliness and 
kodaks, can be satisfied also. They only 
need to look in the advertising pages of ~ 
the magazines and follow the spurs of 
the railroads to the inevitable hotels at 
the terminus. But let no one suppose 
that he has seen aught of the real Sierra 
Nevada from these points. The wonder- 
ful wild beauty of this Range of Light, 
with its pine forests and gentian mead- 
ows, its stupendous cliffs and waterfalls, 
its sequoia groves and lakes fringed with 
bryanthus bloom, must be sought far be- 
yond the flagpoles and the snort of the 
iron steed. 

It is a hopeful sign of the times that 
thousands of tired and overworked péo- 
ple now annually go into the Sierra Ne- 
vada with the unpretentious equipment 
with which religious art is accustomed 
to endow Joseph and Mary on their 
journey to Egypt. And they are not by 
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any means the impecunious who have 
learned to cut loose from civilization 
with nothing but simple food and coarse 
raiment. These men with bronzed coun- 
tenances, following their donkeys across 
a ten-thousand-foot pass into the Kern 
or Kings River Canyon, probably control 
the destinies of giant industries in the 
cities of the coast. That man frying 
trout over a pine-cone fire has for three 
weeks scarcely approached within thirty 
miles of the nearest post office. His 
plain khaki suit bears no marks of his 
occupation. He may be a college pro- 
fessor, the director of the Biological 
Survey, or a merchant from Milpitas. 
Up there on the roof of the Western 
world a man is simply a man. °The acci- 
dents of profession do not count. 

It is significant and suggestive that 
men around a camp fire at once address 
one another by their surnames, without 
the conventional Mr. Nature tears off 
all pedantries and disguises. After one 
week of camping I know my companions 
better than I could possibly know them 
after years of association amid the stilt- 
ed conventions of social life. When men 
have shared their scanty rations, forded 


streams with the life-line, faced death 
for hours together on the precipices, 
there is nothing in the conventionalized 
life of the parlor or the street that can 
bring them into a better understanding 
of one another. Thus the wilderness 
life compels a saner estimate of one’s 
fellows. Some may not desire this view 
of human nature, of which very odd 
specimens stray also into the mountains. 
But those who have once been to school 
in the Sierra will thereafter desire to 
reach at least once a year that plane of 
common humanity where all distinctions 
of rich or poor, high or low, learned or 
unlearned, are utterly forgotten; where 
the man is all that counts, and he does 
not count for much unless he has the 
qualities that make him a good fellow. 


San Francisco is headquarters for a 
decidedly unique organization known as 
the Sierra Club. Its professed object is 


“to explore, enjoy, and render accessible the 
mountain regions of the Pacific Coast; to 
publish authentic information concerning them ; 
to enlist the support and the co-operation of 
the people and the Government in preserving 
the forests and other natural features of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains.” 




















SUMMERING IN THE SIERRA NEVADA 


Among its varied activities this club 
annually conducts in midsummer an out- 
ing of a very limited number of its 
members into the remoter regions of the 
High Sierra. The outing usually lasts a 
month, during: which a central camp is 
established in some remote alpine valley 
or canyon, often at an altitude of seven 
or eight thousand feet above sea level, 
and forty or fifty miles from the nearest 
railroad. Baggage for the main outing 
is strictly limited to forty pounds for 
each person. It is rolled up in a dun- 
nage bag of such shape and dimensions 
that several can be tied on the back of a 
pack animal. Side trips from the main 
camp sometimes involve reduction of 
personal baggage to twenty pounds and 
less per individual. An average of $50 
a person covers the expenses of a 
month’s outing and all are on the same 
footing as regards rations and equip- 
ment. 

It would be difficult to overrate the 
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beneficial effect which these outings are 
exercising upon those who participate in 
them. The extraordinary climatic condi- 
tions in the Sierra Nevada make it pos- 
sible to sleep almost anywhere under the 
open sky, whether in the forests or 
among the rocks above the timber line. 
Any one who has experienced this sim- 
ple outdoor life, amid incomparably 
beautiful mountain scenery, is perma- 
nently cured of the hotel and baggage 
habit. He may never go with the Sierra 
Club again, but he is a zealous propa- 
gator of its camping methods wherever 
he goes. 

It was interesting on one occasion to 
hear John Muir relate at a camp fire on 
the Tuolumne Meadows how he tried to 
persuade Ralph Waldo Emerson to camp 
out with him among the Mariposa big 
trees. He would have succeeded had it 
not been for Mr. Emerson’s party, 
whose house habit could not be over- 
come. “‘Mr. Emerson is old and might 








hotograph by J. N. LeConte. 
GROUSE MEADOWS ON THE MIDDLE FORK OF KINGS RIVER 
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take cold, Mr. Muir, and that would be 
a serious matter.” And so “the carpet 
dust and unknowable reeks were pre- 
ferred. And to think of this being a 
Boston choice.” Bostonian members of 
the Appalachian Mountain Club, good 
leatherstockings all of them, were in the 
camp-fire circle and joined in the depre- 
cating laugh. 

Many of us had slept under the open 
sky of the Sierra from the foot hills to 
glacier meadows twelve thousand feet 
above sea level. But no one ever caught 
a cold. It was after his experience in 
the California mountains that Robert 
Louis Stevenson wrote: “Life is far 
better than people dream who fall asleep 
among the chimney stacks and telegraph 
wires.” Nothing could be sweeter than 
the deathlike slumber that enfolds the 
tired mountaineer before he is done won- 
‘dering at the unearthly brilliance of the 
stars that watch over his bed. on the 
blooming heath.” 

Sometimes the splendor of the Sierran 
nights is such that in spite of weariness 
it is impossible to sleep. Perhaps you 
are bedded on fragrant pine needles be- 
side Rae Lake or in Grouse Meadows, 
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remote garden spots of the High Sierra, 
where not many human beings have 
been. When the full moon rises slowly 
over the warding mountains, its ever- 
changing play of opalescent light reflect- 
ed from countless glaciated surfaces, sil- 
vering the pines and burning in a great 
moonglade across the bosom of the lake, 
then a thousand romances come trooping 
to keep vigil with one’s thoughts. But 
you know you fell asleep when you wake 
to hear the Steller jays, self-appointed 
alarm clocks, call you to witness the first 
rosy shafts of the dawn striking the 
gray minarets of rock; to watch unseen 
hands weaving a tapestry of silver and 
gold down their scarred sides, until irre- 
pressible waves of light pour over the 
eastern ramparts, sift thru the trembling 
pines, and start a new day in the Sierra! 
On the lake and in the stream the trout 
are rising. It is again the turn of the 
brown hackle. In less than an hour 
speckled beauties are browning in the 
pan for your breakfast. Tomorrow? 
Who cares! If we cross that snowy 
pass up yonder we shall hear the belted 
kingfisher giggle over other streams, 
amid scenery equally impressive. 


Berketey, Cat. 


Mr. Luck an’ Mr. Wu’k 


BY PAULINE FRANCES CAMP 


I wuz settin’ by mah winder, 
W’en oh, mah laws a massy! 
Young Mistah Luck went strollin’ by, 
A-lookin’ peart an’ sassy. 
He cyurls wuz slick, he teef wuz w’ite, 
He laf at me, above him; 
Look lak de wuzn’t ary one,” 
But des erbleedze ter love him. 


Den bimeby, Mistah Wu’k go by, 
Des lak he in a hurry. 

An’ he ain’ waste no looks on me, 

Case ’pears lak Mistah Wu’k an’ me, 
But dat ain’ mek me worry! 
We ain’ a-gwine ter hit it; 

He ain’ no mo’ an’ ’gin ter play, 
Befo’ he hab ter quit it. 


Nex’ time I see young Mistah Luck, 
He settin’ in de guttah; 

Whiles Mistah Wu’k went whizzin’ by, 
A-ridin’ in he autah. 

An’ I ain’ tek no notice ob 
Dat gent, wid cyurls ambros’al; 

I hatter run ’phone Mistah Wu’k, 
Dat I done ’cept his ‘posal. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 











The Direct Election of Senators 


BY COE I. CRAWFORD 


Unitep States: SENATOR From SoutH Dakota, 


HE passage of the joint resolution 
proposing an amendment of the 
Constitution, so that Senators 

shall be elected by the people of the 
States instead of by State Legislatures, 
is a significant event. It shows how in 
the processes of the years we have been 
approaching nearer and nearer to a 
direct exercise of power by the people in 
choosing public servants. It is a pro- 
posal to give express constitutional sanc- 
tion to the exercise of a power which the 
people in many of the States have been 
employing thru primary elections and by 
means of statutory provisions—such as 
the Oregon law—for several years. 

It is a recognition of the fact that it 
is better to make a constituional change 
by which the peop!e may do directly what 
they are determined to do in any event; 
and what, if they can not accomplish 
directly, they will accomplish indirectly. 

For many years they have made a 
mere form of the constitutional provision 
providing for an Electorate College to 
choose the Chief Magistrate of the na- 
tion. No Presidential elector could face 
the public execration which would follow 


a failure on his part to vote for the can-’ 


didate for the Presidency nominated by 
his party and giving him its suffrages 
as its candidate for the office of Presi- 
dential Elector. And under the primary 
system of choosing party candidates for 
the office of United States Senator, no 
member of the Legislature will refuse to 
support the candidate of his party who 
has received the endorsement of its vot- 
ers at a primary election. 

The voice of the people, when exprest 
in clear and uncertain tones, is the high- 
est law. It has in the manner above in- 
dicated already circumvented the Con- 
stitution by indirection. The proposed 
amendment seeks to present in a regular 
and orderly way, for ratification by the 
Legislatures of the several States; a 
change in that provision of the Constitu- 
tion which provides that Senators shall 


be elected by the Legislatures of the 
States, so as to permit the people of the 
States to do directly, under the express . 
sanction of the Constitution, what they 
are now doing indirectly—elect Senators 
by a direct vote. 

The fact that 64 Senators voted in 
favor of the proposed amendment, while 
only 24 voted against it—more than the 
necessary two-thirds voting for it— 
shows how potent the influence of pub- 
lic opinion is even upon so conservative 
a body as the Senate of the United 
States. The original purpose when the 
Constitution was drafted and adopted, 
was that a-Senator should represent not 
so much the people of the State which 
elected him, as the State itself—the 
body-politic—or political sovereignty. 
For that reason it was provided that 
Senators should be elected by the Legis- 
latures of the States. Mr. Hamilton said 
this method of election had the advan- 
tage of giving to the State governments 
an agency in the formation of the Fed- 
eral Government, which could be a link 
between the two. And Oliver Ellsworth 
observed that the State governments, by 
choosing Senators in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, became indissolubly linked to 
it; so that both “must stand or fall, live 
or die together.” Under this conception 
the Senator was to be an agent of his 
State government rather than a repre- 
sentative of its people. But this concep- 
tion no longer obtains. The people now 
demand that a Senator be their direct 
representative; that he be directly re- 
sponsible to them, not the agent merely 
of their State government. So they de- 
mand the right to select him by direct 
vote rather than to leave his selection to 
members of a State Legislature. 

They have been demanding this for 
years and at last their demand has been 
heard and’ recognized by both branches 
of the National Congress. 

The demand for the popular election 
of Senators, however, has at no time 
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been coupled with a further demand that 
the Federal Government relinquish to 
the people of the several States its power, 
under the Constitution, to supervise the 
election of Senators by the people by 
regulating the time, place and man- 
ner of holding such elections. It has 
never been suggested, that in the event 
the change is made, the Federal Govern- 
ment should not have the same power 
over the election of Senators which it 
has always had over the election of mem- 
bers of the House. The Bristow Amend- 
ment, adopted by the Senate, confines the 
proposed change to the simple transfer 
of the election from the State Legisla- 
tures to the people. The resolution, as 
it passed the House and as it was re- 
ported by the majority of the Senate 
Committee on Judiciary, proposed to also 
amend Section 4 of Article 1 of the Con- 
stitution so that the Federal Govern- 
ment shall relinquish to the States all 
power to supervise and control the elec- 
tion of Senators by the people, while re- 
taining such power over the election of 
members of the House. 

This is something which the people 
have not demanded and was grafted 
upon the measure as a concession to the 
unreasonable demands of some of the 


Representatives and Senators of the 


South, who are unduly sensitive upon the 
subject of Federal control over elections. 
That question is not involved in the 
adoption of the proposed amendment as 
it passed the Senate ; because in the form 
in which the resolution; as changed by 
the Bristow Amendment, passed the 
Senate, it leaves the Federal power over 
elections unchanged. 

The resolution before the adoption of 
the Bristow Amendment not only pro- 
posed to change the Constitution so that 
Senators should be elected by a direct 
vote of the people, but to further change 
the Constitution so that the power to 
provide when and in what manner the 
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elections of Senators should occur 
should be no longer vested in the Fed- 
eral Government but should be relin- 
quished to the States. Such an aban- 
donment of existing power by the Gov- 
ernment has not been asked. It is not 
properly a part of the proposal to elect 
Senators by a direct vote of the people, 
It would have forced another and 
quite different issue into the discussion 
and would greatly lessen the chance of 
the amendment to be ratified by the 
necessary number of States. It is to be 
hoped that the House will concur in the 
Bristow Amendment. It will do so if 
it is sincerely in favor of the election of 
Senators by a direct vote of the people, 
and willing to give the States an oppor- 
tunity to ratity such proposed change 
without loading it down with a demand 
that at the same time and as an insepa- 
rable part of the same proposal, the Fed- 
eral Government also relinquish its 
power to supervise the election of Sena- 
tors, while retaining that power over the 
election of members of the Lower 
House. Those who are demanding that 
this additional change be coupled with 
the proposal to elect Senators by the peo- 
ple are not its sincere friends. They are 
seeking to destroy an amendment over- 
whelmingly demanded, by tacking on to 
it an amendment that is not demanded at 
all, but to which public sentiment thru- 
out the North is sternly opposed. Let 
this new proposal stand separate and 
apart upon its own merits and let us have 
the direct election of Senators by the 
people considered alone without embar- 
rassment of this kind. If this be done, 
the necessary number of States will rat- 
ify it and we shall have the end of legis- 
lative deadlocks and of wholesale legis- 
lative corruption in the election of 
United States Senators, which have in 
recent years so frequently scandalized 
the country. 


Wasurincrton, D. C. 


























Beds and Bedrooms 


BY HELEN QUEEN STEWART 


something almost sacred about a 

bed. From my spindled crib | 
looked longingly up at my mother’s— 
very white, very high. Half the discom- 
fort of a “day in bed” vanished in the 
glory of reposing upon that proud emi- 
nence and surveying the well-known 
room from another plane. It was, as | 
have said, an exceedingly high bed, its 
surface spreading level with the exact 
top of the footboard, and in my youth 
the white hight spelled superiority—it 
does still, tho I know it to be due to box 
springs and two mattresses. 

The making of it was a rite. As I 
grew older I was permitted to “stand on 
the other side,’ so I learned to catch 
deftly the sheets and blankets, comfort- 
ers and counterpanes that came spread- 
ing and billowing from my mother’s 
skillful hands. That was my novitiate, 
and when I was granted an upstairs 
room of my own and the big crib was 
relegated to the attic, it was only on the 
condition that I make the double bed 
myself and make it well. 

“There are few people who can make 
a bed without humping it at the sides 
and foot until it looks like the relief map 
of a valley,” my mother’s voice was very 
scornful; “my daughter must have a 
smooth bed.” 

Down the walk and past the straw- 
berry patch lived our good neighbor, New 
England to the core, who admitted us 
Californians to complete friendship only 
because our housekeeping ideals were 
somewhat like her own. It was in her 
spotless rooms that I took graduate work 
in bedmaking, leaving hair mattresses 
with firm edges for unstable feather 
ticks that must be rolled, before and 
after making, with a long, round stick 
that stood, between times, in the right- 
hand corner of the stair closet. 

I have a whole pigeonhole of memories 
of the beds I have made and slept in: 
straight, white, hospital-like beds; dull 
brass beds, with panoply of silk and lace 
to cover themselves withal; yellow pine, 
painted with fruits and flowers, and a 
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whiff of lavender clinging to their linen ; 
and an old mahogany, brought round the 
Horn in ’50, its smooth wood rolling 
back graciously at head and foot. With 
them go pictures of the cool, still rooms 
that held them; rooms, whether for a 
year’s living or an overnight visit, all my 
own. 

Mrs. Comer, writing to the rising 
generation, pities me and my contempo- 
raries as much as she deplores us, pities 
us for the standards we have missed, for 
the memories we have not. More to be 
pitied is the generation who will succeed 
us. A week of going thru apartments, 
flats—yes, and the newest houses, even— 
has made me very hopeless for them. 

Where are the beds and bedrooms? 
They lurk revolved behind mirrors in 
the living room, slid into buffets in the 
dining-room, rolled under the bathroom’s 
elevated ficor, all but folded into the gas 
range in the kitchenette. The bedrooms 
do not even lurk. Their dressers rele- 
gated to dark closets, where the shining 
silver brushes bloom unseen, basket rock- 
ers vanished, ruffled curtains and matting 
replaced by the art hangings and “pol- 
ished floor and rugs” of the combination 
room in which we are trying to live 
whole lives, bedrooms are coming to be 
regarded as so much waste space. 

I think it was Mrs. Frank Leslie who 
declared that herding was the greatest 
menace to the happiness of American 
homes. Even if it be not guilty of so 
grave a charge, the condensed house 
must surely rob the life of its occupant, 
especially of its young occupant, of the 
dignity and individuality that privacy 
and a certain limited spaciousness pre- 
serve for it. 

So I beg of you, move farther out! 
Eschew telephone service and electric 
lights if you must, but cleave to your 
bedrooms. It may mean Brussels for 
your living-room floor instead of Ori- 
entals, scrim for its windows instead of 
silk. But when you go in to lunch with 
Mary in her three-roomed apartment, do 
not envy her her rugs and hangings. 
They are beautiful, but living with them 
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twenty-four hours a day would blind you 
to it. Mary dressed, heaven and the 
architect alone know where, and when 
you are gone and the dishes done, there 
is no quiet room for her to go to, no 
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broad bed to stretch across when the 
counterpane is folded back. 

Keep your bedroom, my dear. You will 
want it to live in. You may even find it 
pleasant to die in. 


Berketey, CA. 


Women Should Mind Their Own 
Business 


BY EDWARD J. WARD 


ADVISER OF THE Civic aNpD Socrat CENTER DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY oF WISCONSIN. 


OMEN should devote all their 
energies to the duties of their 
own sphere. Surely Mrs. 

Pankhurst and Colonel Roosevelt could 
agree on this proposition. 

Women should not invade the realm 
of men’s activities. That seems axiom- 
atic. 

Men should be willing to give up their 
own work to help bear the burdens which 
belong to women’s realm. What gentle- 
man will dissent from this? 

In order to see clearly what the proper 
respective spheres of men and women 
are, we must turn back to the simple 
conditions of primitive living among the 
American aborigines, for instance. 
There we see two sorts of work fairly 
well divided. There we can see woman 
engaged in her proper sphere, and man 
busy with his characteristic activities. 
And we can answer the question: what 
is woman’s sphere? The woman is en- 
gaged in grinding corn or other grains, 
preparing food, plaiting baskets, molding 
pottery, preparing wool and weaving 
blankets, drawing and fetching water, 
caring for and educating the children, 
ordering the care of the camp or village, 
transporting the burdens when the camp 
is moved—in short, in all the useful in- 
dustries and arts of the primitive Indian. 

And what was man’s characteristic 
sphere? War and killing other anima!s 
with some minor avocations such as 
gambling between times—but mostly 
war. 

Here we have the respective spheres of 
men and women, easily seen in the sim- 
ple primitive division. 


With the process of invention and dis- 
covery there have come great changes in 
the methods used to carry on the activi- 
ties of women’s sphere. For instance, 
instead of the little stone hand mortar 
and pestle with which the primitive 
woman ground corn, we have the gigan- 
tic roller mills ; instead of the earthen jar 
in which she carried water, we have the 
municipal water system; instead of the 
primitive method by which she, with or 
without the aid of a horse, transported 
the burdens, we have this work of hers 
done by means of freight and express 
trains and vans and automobiles, and so 
on thru practically all of the lines of 
women’s sphere. There has been an 
equally great enlargement of the work 
which was hers in caring for, keeping 
well-ordered, clean and comfortable the 
camp or village. With the increasing ag- 
gregation of people into the modern city 
and State, this phase of woman’s work 
has grown tremendously. 

And great changes have come also in 
the proper historic sphere of men’s ac- 
tivities. Instead of the simple bow and 
arrow or tomahawk with which the 
primitive man could hurt people, there 
have been developed artificial volcanoes 
and various forms of hardware and fire- 
works which are very much more harm- 
ful, expensive and noisy. Slaughter 
houses have been substituted for the 
hunt, except in the case of really dan- 
gerous wild beasts like the fly. Not 
much real improvement has, however, 
been made in his method of gambling. 

Women should remain in their own 
sphere. They should devote themselves 
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to useful civic, social, educational and 
industrial activities. For women to par- 
ticipate in carrying on the activities 
which belong to man’s particular prov- 
ince would mean for them to go to war, 
and when there isn’t a war on, to strut 
around with a band. This, it seems to 
me, they should not do. 

On the other hand, men should con- 
tinue to devote more and more of their 
thought and energy to the activities of 
woman’s proper sphere, the useful work 
of the world, the industries and the arts, 
the work of preparing food and clothing 
and shelter, the work of transportation, 
the cleaning up and making comfortable 
of the living places. Men must be al- 
lowed to do this more and more, for tho 
we still set apart from useful service 
some of our number and support them to 
carry on the work of destruction and 
hurting strangers, yet this proper sphere 
of man’s activities for the majority of us 
isn’t what it used to be. The average 
male individual has. given up wearing 
feathers and stovelids and tinware, and 
the average man no longer regards it as 
a sign of sanity to carry butcher knives 
and other violent junk around with him 
in the hope of chopping his neighbor’s 
head open. That is, men have been turn- 
ing away from their own particular vo- 
cation and, if they didn’t enter women’s 
sphere of constructive service, there 
wouldn’t be much for them to do. 

In the old days, when man’s sphere 
amounted to something, when practically 
all of them spent most of their time in 
war, government consisted chiefly in de- 
vising means and methods of doing 
harm, in “councils of war.” Then gov- 
ernment was man’s business and for 
women to participate in it would have 
been to take up the work of men. But 
as we have come away from barbarism, 
as this sphere of man’s activity has 
shrunken and fallen into disrepute, gov- 
ernment has become more and more the 
organization and contro! of the means of 
human service, the promotion of human 
welfare. In other words, government 
has become more and more the organiza- 
tion of woman’s sphere. , 

Man should have a voice in this, for in 
spite of the age-old habit of selfishness 
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and hostility, developed thru thousands 
of years of practice in hurting people, 
which tends to make him carry on even 
the useful activities which belong to 
woman’s sphere with something of the 
war motive and manner, and with a good 
deal of the old gambling practice mixt in, 
and which makes it hard for him to 
think in terms of the common welfare, 
he is the child of his mother and he has 
in him a finer element, a latent capacity 
for constructive united service. Yes, 
men should have some voice in regulat- 
ing and controlling the industries, the 
education of children, and all the matters 
relating to the welfare of the camp, that 
is, of society. 

But, of course, the fact that man par- 
ticipates does not limit the primary re- 
sponsibility of woman in this sphere. 
She started this business of human serv- 
ice. She can no more shirk her share 
in the ordering and control of society, in 
the mutual interservice which we call 
government, without shirking her duty 
as a woman than in the old days she 
could shirk the duty of preparing the 
food and making the camp a pleasant, 
well-ordered, clean place in which to live. 

Women then should mind their own 
business. That is, women should vote in 
the modern government, for this is their 
proper sphere, except in its destructive, 
anti-social, military expression, which 
has gone from local and city and State 
affairs, and will be gone from national 
affairs as soon as we get sense enough 
to put thru a few world bargains, such as, 
the neutralization of the Panama Canal, 
provided an international parliament with 
an international police force is estab- 
lished at The Hague. And men ought 
also to vote in the modern government, 
in spite of the fact that this is women’s 
sphere, because—well, because any num- 
ber of reasons :—they pay taxes the same 
as women do and they should have a 
voice in saying how their money shall be 
spent; they have to submit to the laws 
just as women do, and they should have 
something to say in framing those laws ; 
and, anyway, it would not be honest for 
us to have a government by a sex when 
we pretend to have a democracy. 


Mapison, Wis, 
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The Patrician 


Mr. JoHN GALswortHy has written 
another “great” novel.* This is a dan- 
gerous business. When an author gets 
in the habit of producing this kind of 
fiction, he is apt to acquire the “great” 
tone. And his sentences stride like Mr. 
Sothern’s stage walk in “Hamlet” when 
really there is no occasion for striding, 
when one considers the subject matter 
dealt with in the sentences. This is 
the trouble with Mr. Galsworthy’s pres- 
ent story. The style of it is worthy of a 
better cause. The scenes are laid in 
what may be called the English stock 
farm of humanity—that is to say, among 
the aristocracy. And his excellent lite- 
rary manner exalts the breeding of these 
peculiar fine picked men and women into 
a seriousness which it does not deserve. 
The book is important if you want to 
study the nature and markings of these 
creatures, but it is of no practical value 
in interpreting the honest, roughshod 
sort who really do the work of the world 
and shove it along in the scale of things. 
Consider this as a description of* the 
finest filly in the paddock, one of the 
heroines of the story: 

“In spite of being already launched into 
high caste life which brings with it an early 
knowledge of the world. she had still some of 
the eagerness in her face which makes chil- 
dren lovable. Yet she looked negligently 
enough at the citizens of Bucklandbury, being 
already a little conscious of the strange mix- 
ture of sentiment peculiar to her countrymen 
in presence of herself—that curious expression 
on their faces resulting from the continual 
attempt to look down their noses while slant- 
ing their eves upward. Yes, she was already 
alive to that mysterious glance which had 
built the national house and insured it after- 
ward—foe to cynicism, pessimism and any- 
thing French or Russian; parent of all the na- 
tional virtues, and all the national vices; of 
idealism and muddleheadedness, of indepen- 
dence and servility; fosterer of conduct, mur- 
derer of speculation; looking up, and looking 
down, but never straight at anything; most 
high, most deep, most queer, and ever bub- 


bling up from the essential Well of Emula- 
tion.” 





*Tue PatrRIcIan By John Galsworthy. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons $1.30 
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Was ever a shrewder definition of an 
aristocrat written? In it he identifies a 
young girl, not with life, but with the 
history of a class. The queer thing is 
that in the story, altho she cavorts, paws 
the ground, and is in continual need of 
a check rein, she really acts like an ordi- 
nary wench of the common people, kicks 
over the traces of tradition, half way 
believes in free love, makes appoint- 
ments with a scamp in out-of-the-way 
places; does everything, in short, that 
twenty-year-old blood tempts an under- 
bred girl to do. The difference is only 
in the snorty manner with which she 
acccomplishes impropriety, and in Mr. 
Galsworthy’s protecting literary style. 

To commit adultery or not to commit 
adultery—that is the question propound- 
ed by the author. It is the same one too 
often dramatized in fiction—with this 
difference: Mr. Galsworthy thinks the 
hero would make up his mind more 
quickly and easily if he did not have the 
patrician’s sense of honor. But this in- 
volves a curious contradiction over- 
looked apparently by the author, because 
every other patrician in the story is per- 
fectly willing for Miltoun, the man in- 
volved, to go ahead and do it, provided 
he does it on the dead quiet, and does 
not queer his public life with a scandal. 
The arguments advanced by his differ- 
ent relatives make up the interest of the 
story in a large degree. 

This whole thing is futile from end to 
end. Morality is not talk, nor remorse, 
nor repentance, such as the patrician 
showed about his guilt; it is the actual, 
literal, back-aching practice of virtue 
under difficulties and temptations. Mr. 
Galsworthy’s patricians are expensive 
persons who do not pay in decency and 
righteousness for their keep. No excuse 
in the world for breeding them. And he 
begs the whole question at the end with 
the conclusion that “Character is fate,” 
a saying he proves by allowing the adul- 
terer to repent, and the girl to marry in 
her own class rather than the free-lover 
rascal whom she preferred and would 
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have taken but for a lucky accident. 

You choose your living mate if you are 

a patrician, from your own class, it ap- 

‘pears. But as you go along you prefer 

others, not of your class. Your degra- 

dations descend upon them, not your own 
kind. The patrician, you understand, is 

a bird who does not foul his own nest, 

but some other nest, which is a trifle 

more ignoble than the regular fouling 

’ business. 

The best things in the story are some 
descriptions of natural scenery. One 
gets the impression that this is truly 
patrician, but it also is expressive. A 
hundred years of extravagant expendi- 
ture of money must have been required 
to produce some of the scenes described 
in this story. That is the chief trouble 
with the entire conception. Man and 
land have cost too much and are worth 
too little. 

& 

Tennyson as a Student and Poet of Nature. 
By Sir Norman Lockyer, K. C. B., and 
Winifred L. Lockyer. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

The authors of Tennyson as a Stu- 
dent and Poet of Nature write in their 
preface that this work was suggested 
and commenced about 1870, “by one 
who has since passed away.” The sen- 
tence which follows explains the scope 
of the work, which has been intelligently 
and diligently performed: 

“The intention was to collect together the 
passages in Tennyson’s works which deal with 
the scientific aspects of nature. All such refer- 
- have been brought together and classi- 

ed—— 

and the notes supplied by authorities in 

the world of science show that Tenny- 

son was a keen and careful observer as 
well as a student of many subjects and 
of many books. But was not that fact 
just as well known before it was so 
painstakingly demonstrated? Literary 
appreciation does not follow the methods 
of the law courts. To the volume that 
lies on our reading table, pp. 220, we 
honestly prefer this word of Hugh Mac- 
donald, Celt, factory operative, and 
friend of the author of “The Life 
Drama”: 


“Why lingers she to clothe her heart with love, 

Delaying, as the tender ash delays 

To clothe herself when all the woods are green.” 
“Ye mind it, Sandy! it’s ? the Princess. An’ 
noo, look ye, that’s an ash”—pointing with his 
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staff—“Maybe ye think it’s an elm, Sandy! but 
it’s no an elm, it’s an ash, an deil a leaf on't; 
see ye na? an a’ the ither trees are oot. 1 
didna need ony o’ yer Tennysons to tell me 
that—but neither o’ ye kent it, I reckon. He's 
nae poet, I'll aye say that; but I’se alloo ye’ll 
no aften find him wrang wi’ his flooers, an’ his 
trees, an’ things—/e kens them, Sandy! an’ 
ye dinna. But ye’re nae poets, neither tane 
nor tither o’ ye.” 

Whatever one may think of “Sandy” 
(Alexander Smith), there can be no 
question of Tennyson being a poet, to 
be sure. Yet one may reverently ask, 
Does the knowledge “that both Laplace’s 
and the meteoric hypotheses of system 
formation had been carefully studied” 
really increase the pleasure we take in 
his harmonies ? 

J 


Songs from the Hill. Privately Printed. 
Tho no name of publisher or place ap- 
pears, we surmise that the “Hill” is 
Mount Oread, in Lawrence, Kan., and 
we learn from the index that the authors 
of this little bundle of poems are Harry 
Kemp, Gale Gossett, John P. Shea, 
Adella M. Pepper, Anna R. Manley and 
Willard Wattles; and we learn from the 
preface, by Prof. W. H. Carruth, of the 
university, himself a poet, that they are 
all students, or late students, of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. The preface is itself 
a fine little essay on the worth of the art 
of poetry as tompared with the arts of 
painting and music. Kansas University 
has had for years a sort of school of 
poetry, and this is not the first volume 
of the sort that has come from its stu- 
dents. There is not one of these thirty- 
six short poems that is not a credit to 
its writers, but we give special praise to 
two of the group. Harry Kemp our 
readers know, for, when he was a boy 
tramp, before he went to the university, 
we began to print his poems, two of 
which are here included. He has a real 
passion for verse, and we look for a 
wider recognition. But we would call 
attention to another writer, Willard 
Wattles, who is new to the general pub- 
lic, we think. His poems, like Harry 
Kemp’s, are likely to have a biblical sub- 
ject, altho, as in the envoi, he does not 
lack in airy grace. But we particularly 
observe in “Ere Joseph Came to Build,” 
“Martha,” “To the Devil,” “Retribu- 
tion,” “The Money-Changers” and “Gol- 
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gotha,” a dramatic instinct, and, what is 
more, a serious and even weighty con- 
tent of thought, and added to it a lit- 
erary touch, which give unusual promise 
of later success. This group of young 
people, says Professor Carruth, “are 
here presenting the recreations in verse 
which they have composed for mutual 
criticism and entertainment.” They are 
worth the publishing. We wonder what 
other university can show such a sodal- 
ity. We add that one very creditable 
poem, by Miss Pepper, is in German; 
and this suggests that German versifica- 
tion for the pleasure of it is quite as 
valuable educationally as the labored 
Latin verses required of old. 


& 


Sicily in Shadow and in Sun. By Maud 
Howe. Boston: Littie, Brown & Co. $3. 

American House Building in Messina and 
Reggio. By Lieutenant-Commander 
Reginald Rowan Belknap. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. } 

The author of Sicily in Shadow and in 
Sun was in Rome at the time of the 
great Messina earthquake. No fuller, 
more graphic, more human and sympa- 
thetic account of that earthquake has yet 
appeared than this book. It is written in 
the same delightful, chatty style which 
has characterized previous books by the 
same writer on Italy and Spain; an inti- 
mate, personal story of a monumental 
catastrophe, viewed from many sides. 
The exceptional opportunities offered the 
writer thru her own activity and that of 
her husband, have been made the most 
of, and the book will remain for a long 
time to come the most complete and most 
readable account of Sicily during the 
darkest period of all her tragic history. 
The book is enhanced by 115 illustra- 
tions from original photographs and 
drawings by Mr. Elliott. Lieutenant- 
Commander Belknap could easily have 
prepared a more satisfactory account 
of the work done at and near Messina 
under the direction of officers of the 
United States Navy during the five 
months following the great earthquake 
of December 28, 1908. From the mate- 
rial contributed by the United States 
there were erected 1,900 dwelling houses, 
one hotel building, one church, one 
monastery, one laboratory and two 
schools. The cottages were designed to 





afford more or less permanent shelter 
for twelve thousand people, while addi- 
tional material furnished by the Amer- 
ican contingent was sufficient for an- 
other thousand houses large enough to 
accommodate six thousand more refu- 
gees. The book confines itself to the de- 
tails of erecting these cottages. So far 
as it goes it is a worthy report, but it is 
strikingly unsatisfactory in what it 
omits. The United States did very much 
more for the victims of that great dis- 
aster than build two thousand cottages. 
The book would have a greater interest 
and a much more lasting value if it had 
included a brief, summarized accounting 
of the moneys contributed from America, 
and at least a slight account of relief and 
other work carried on by Americans and 
under American direction. The arduous, 
intensely difficult and harrowing work of 

Major J. F. Reynolds Landis, our mili- 

tary attaché at Rome, who was early on 

the scene, many days before Commander 

Belknap arrived, receives not even pass- 

ing mention. This is a pity. The per- 

sonal service of Major Landis was of a 

rare character, and had it received from 

Commander Belknap the tribute it so 

richly merited, would have thrilled all 

readers with an even greater patriotic 
pride. Nor is there any comprehensive 
statement of the conditions that had to 
be overcome. Nothing would have been 
easier than to reproduce two or three 
photographs of Messina as it was in 

January, 1909, to put over against those 

he does reproduce of the work during 

construction and at its completion. In 
short, this book is disappointing and in- 
adequate. 

& 

Sonnets. By Ferdinand Earle. 16mo, pp. 
87. New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 
$1.25. 

Fifty-seven sonnets occupy fifty-seven 
pages, and two other poems find space in 
four pages more. While we cannot say 
they are “alas! too few,” some of them 
have the merit, not to be despised, of 
attempting a new arrangement of the 
octet. The order of the rimes is a b b b 
a aa b, which appears to us quite as 
rational as the orthodox order,abbaa 
b ba. Many of the sonnets are descrip- 
tive, and they are more fanciful than im- 
aginative, and show a fair mastery of 
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the art of versification, without any 
very high sense of the “high honor” 
of the sonnet. Wordsworth tells us that 
in the sonnet “Shakespeare unlocked his 
heart”; perhaps in the sonnet which we 
like best of these, “Resurrection,” our 
author does the same. 


aw 

The New International Year Book. A Com- 
pendium of the World’s Progress for 
1910. Edited by Frank Moore Colby. 

New York: Dodd Mead & Co. $5. 
This volume maintains its high reputa- 
tion as an annual encyclopedia, and has 
some new features. The number of 
cross-references is greatly increased, and 
an index to the three preceding volumes 
of the new series is appended. It is not 
only “‘up to date,” but even ahead of it, 
as is shown by the inclusion of photo- 
graphs of the interior of the New York 
Public Library and plans for the Grand 
Central station. The census figures so 
far as they have appeared are included, 
and a good deal of space is devoted to 
the political events of the year, especially 
to the progress of such reforms as the 
short ballot, referendum, commission 
government and woman suffrage. The 
advance of science, especially in the 
fields of chemistry, physics, medicine and 
aeronautics, is particularly striking this 
year. Some of the portraits are poor, 
but the colored maps are, as usual, good 
and timely, including Alaska, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Central America, Cuba, 
Manchuria, Panama Canal and Portugal. 


s 
Literary Notes 


....From Western China to the Golden 
Gate, by Roger Sprague, is a little volume of 
recent personal experiences in China, with 30 
illustrations (Berkeley: Glessen-Morse Co.; 
85 cents). 


....Rev. Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis has 
gathered up some fifty of his bright, moraliz- 
ing essays, written for the daily papers, and 
put them into a neat volume entitled The Con- 
tagion of Character (Revell; $1.20). 


...-Among the delegates to the World’s 
Congress of Religious Liberals held in Ber- 
lin last summer was a large group of Ameri- 
cans who took occasion to extend their tour 
to other countries of Europe than Germany. 
Rev. F. A. Bisbee, of Boston, has written a 
pleasant account of the trip in A Summer 
Flight (Boston: The Murray Press; $1), keep- 
ing, he tells us, “as near the truth as was con- 
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venient,” while “never allowing his imagina- 
tion to be hampered by facts.” The author’s 
descriptions and observations are generally 
entertaining, and the illustrations scattered 
thru the book are attractive. 


....Mary Schaéffer’s Old Indian Trails, 
which the Putnams are about to publish, is a 
narrative of the author’s experiences in the 
wildest portions of the Canadian Rockies, a 
country of contrasts, where Alpine flora strug- 
gles upward among green herbage and bleak 
mountains raise their massive shoulders until 
they seem almost to touch the skies. 


....The tendency of the Baptist churches to 
create a more effective organization while pre- 
serving the elements of their pure democracy 
finds expression in the new Baptist Manual 
(Am. Bap. Pub. Soc.; 75 cents), written by 
Prof. T. G. Soares, of the University of Chi- 
cago. A fine outline is given of Baptist polity 
and present-day usage. 


....1he Church of Tomorrow by Rev. J. H. 
Crooker is composed of several essays deal- 
ing with problems related to the mission and 
methods of Christianity. The author writes 
with conviction and insight upon such themes 
as the unity, teaching, ideals, worship and 
work of the church as he hopes it will and 
ought to be. (Pilgrim Press; $1.) 


..H. Stuart Jones is well qualified to 
write in Grant Allen’s series of “Historical 
Guides” a handbook of Classical Rome (Holt), 
and his little volume is a genuine contribu- 
tion. Portions of it are intended for home 
reading, others for study on the spot; the 
writer indicates in all cases which way the 
prescription is to be taken. 


....The first volume of the Letters of Rich- 
ard Henry Lee comes to us from Macmillan, 
the editor being Dr. James Curtis Ballagh, of 
Johns Hopkins University ($2.50). Of the 
500 letters collected, half of which are of- 
fered in the present volume, the majority are 


-inedited, and a still larger proportion inac- 


cessible to the general public. This first vol- 
ume contains the correspondence of the years 
1762-1778, inclusive. We defer our review of 
the work until publication has been complet- 
ed. 


....If ministers and other public speakers 
do not make their oratorical efforts clear and 
entertaining by the frequent use of appropri- 
ate illustrations, it will. not be the fault of 
their well-wishers, the cyclopedia makers. The 
latest help in this line is the extensive com- 
pilation of the editors of The Homiletic Re- 
view, Robert Scott and William C. Stiles. 
The Cyclopedia of Illustrations for Public 
Speakers (Funk & Wagnalls; $5) contains 
more than thirty-five hundred anecdotes, ir.- 
cidents, etc, illustrating topics arranged 
alphabetically. 
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...."The Orient begins at Marseilles,” said 
Flaubert. “Africa begins at the Pyrenees,” 
said some one else—was it Gautier? In any 
event, it is A. P. Calvert who very properly 
styles his own Valencia and Murcia “a glance 
at African Spain” (Lane; $1.50). This is a 
part of the kingdom little disturbed by Anglo- 
Saxon travelers. ‘“‘And yet, a flowering and 
fruitful Eden, it lies beneath a burning sun, 
its waters trained in obedience to the hand of 
man. . . . Demeter has blessed the land.” 
These sentences somehow suggest the man- 
ner of Meredith’s Sir Austin—but let that 
pass. Mr. Calvert’s subject has not been ex- 
ploited by many English-writing predeces- 
sors, and his forty-five pages of text are al- 
together welcome. So are the illustrations— 
almost three hundred of them. 


....According to André Beaunier, writing 
in Le Figaro, “several illustrious writers have 
presented to the Swedish Academy, as a nom- 
ination for the Nobel prize, in literature, the 
name of Pierre Loti.” Loti has, says the 
critic, “rigorously evoked the prestiges of a 
splendid reality. A friend of mine, a painter, 
has made an ingenious test of this. On two 
canvases he copied, very faithfully, following 
with docility the indications of the books and 
tracing the lines, placing the designated colors 
at the stated places, a description of Flaubert 
and one of Loti. Flaubert’s description, out 
of “Salammb6”—so beautiful when the words 
are there—gave naught at all; it even abound- 
ed in shocking follies. Loti’s description, 
out of “Au Maroc,” gave a charming picture, 
where the tones arranged themselves ravish- 
ingly and composed a Moroccan atmosphere.” 


....In the Forum, Sadakichi Hartmann 
writes of “Japanese Fiction.” There is, he 
says, one form of literature called Pillow 
Sketches, on the assumption that the author 
has kept the manuscript by his pillow, and 
jotted down his thoughts and observations 
when going to bed or getting up: 

“There is no sort of arrangement. The author 
simply ‘follows his pen’ and sets down, upon the spur 
of the moment, anything which occurs to him: stories, 
anecdotes, descriptions, enumerations of incongruous 
things, lists of flowers, memoranda, sketches of social 
and domestic life, thoughts suggested by the contem- 
plation of nature, quotations of conversations, etc. 
We have nothing like it in Western literature, unless 
it were Selden’s Table Talk or Whitman’s catalogu- 
ing of all sorts ot subjects.” 


Here are examples: 


“In spring I love to watch the dawn grow gradual- 
ly whiter and whiter, till a faint rosy tinge crowns 
the mountain’s crest, while slender specks of purple 
clouds extend themselves above.” 

“In summer I love the night, not only when the 
moon is shining, also when it is dark and the fire- 
flies cross each others’ paths in their flight, or when 
the rain is falling.” 

“In autumn it is the beauty of the evening which 
most deeply moves me as I watch the crows seeking 
their roosting place in twos and threes and fours, 
and listen to the chirping of dicing insects or the 
sighirg of the wind.” 
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....Harper & Brothers publish James 
Barnes’s account of Naval Actions of the War 
of 1812 illustrated from paintings by Carlton 
T. Chapman ($2). The author is enthusias- 
tic in his narrative of stirring episodes, such 
as small boys will not weary of reading on 
rainy summer days, or on Sundays when 
sport is forbidden. 


...-Dr. William Lee Howard’s Confidential 
Chats with Boys and Confidential Chats with 
Girls (Clode; $1 each), concerning the vital 
processes of life, the care of the body and the 
development of sterling manhood and woman- 
hood, are worthy of all commendation and 
should have a wide circulation. There is no 
mincing matters, no covert allusions, no sug- 
gestive hints. All is made clear and plain, 
even to the wiles of the quacks who prey upon 
the ignorance of youth. It would be well for 
fathers and mothers also to read these books. 


....Just why Prof. James Orr should call 
his new volume The Faith of a Modern Chris- 
tian (Doran; $1.50) it is difficult to see. Per- 
haps it was suggested by the title of. a work 
by another writer from whose views Pro- 
fessor Orr most vigorously dissents. At any 
rate there is no clear and reasoned statement 
of faith given in this book, which is devoted 
largely to a repetition of the author’s fruitless 
attacks on historical and literary criticism, a 
rather weak defense of miracles, and an 
apologetic for things as they were before the 
last generation began to make its contribution 
to religious thought. Professor Orr’s “mod- 
ernism” consists mainly in living at the pres- 
ent time, and the precariousness of his “faith” 
may be gauged by his statement that “the 
Bible is the history of a supernatural revela- 
tion, or it is nothing.” It is certainly for- 
tunate that all “modern Christians” are not 
reduced to such straits in regard to the great- 
est book in all literature. 


ot 
Pebbles 


Very few white dogs take as many baths 
as they should.—Atchison Globe. 


Curp, during pause in sad song rendered 
with much expression: Oh, Mummy. the Poot 
Lady herself isn’t liking it either !—Punch. 


AN ENGLISH JOKE. 


Conductor (who has had to climb the stairs 
to inform a passenger he has arrived at his 
destination) —’Ere, you! Don’t you want 
Westminster Abbey? 

—— Passenger (still not moving).— 
es. 

Conductor (getting really abusive).—Well, 
you'd better come down for it. I can’t possi- 
bly bring it on the ’bus—Punch, 
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Our Government and Central 
American Loans 


Honpuras and Nicaragua form a 
broad belt across Central America, from 
sea to sea. Both have been racked fre- 
quently by revolutions. Honduras has 
had seven bloody wars in the last fifteen 
years. Both have been the prey of cor- 
tupt rulers, whom revolutionists raised 
to their places of power. Both are vir- 
tually bankrupt, but their condition at 
present invites effort to re-establish their 
credit and give their people peace. Hon- 
duras has a foreign debt of $124,000,- 
000, much of it forty years old and about 
four-fifths of it unpaid interest. British 
bondholders not long ago proposed a 
plan of adjustment which was not fair 
to the owners of certain American 
claims. Moreover, it would have placed 
the railroad from the Atlantic Coast 
under foreign control. Honduras made 
overtures to our Government with re- 
spect to a settlement of her obligations. 
A plan approved by our Government was 
cheerfully accepted by the British bond- 
holders, and a contract for a loan of 
$10,000,000 was made with a powerful 
financial syndicate in New York. This 
contract was approved at Washington 


and our Government became a party to 
a convention, or treaty agreement, relat- 
ing to certain provisions of it. The con- 
vention was favorably reported last week 
from the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, which now has under consid- 
eration a similar convention relating to 
a projected loan of $12,000,000 or $15,- 
000,000 for Nicaragua. 

As in the case of Santo Domingo, our 
Government’s connection with the loans 
is designed to insure honest collection of 
customs revenue and an honest use of a 
part of this revenue for the gradual pay- 
ment of the debt. But the relation is not 
so close as in that earlier undertaking. 
The bankers who lend to Honduras are 
to name a collector or receiver, who is 
to be approved by President Taft. Sub- 
stantially the same course is to be taken 
in the case of Nicaragua, whose loan 
will be open to competition. A part of 
the Honduras loan is to be used in rail- 
way construction, as the holders of the 
old bonds have agreed to be satisfied with 
a small part of the principal. In Nica- 
ragua, a part will be expended in adjust- 
ing American claims. These are now 
before a commission, of which Mr. Mof- 
fat, recently a Consul of the United 
States in that country, is a member. It 
is also intended that settlement of for- 
eign claims and the foreign debt, in both 
countries, shall be accompanied by re- 
form of the national currency. Both 
l@&ns are to be liens on the customs 
revenues, and our Government is in- 
volved only so far as it assists in pro- 
viding for honest collection and appor- 
tionment of the money. 

To much that is said in opposition to 
these proposed agreements there is an 
answer in the history of the agreement 
concerning Santo Domingo. Before 
1906 the record of that country for many 
years had been one of revolutions and 
despotism. Just before the agreement 
was suggested, at least one European 
Power was preparing to seize custom 
houses in the interest of its bondholders. 
The foreign loans had been negotiated 
at usurious rates, and, as in Honduras, 
the proceeds of them had been dissipated 
in corruption, extravagance and war. 
Our Government procured a reduction 
of the principal of the foreign debt from 
nearly $40,000,000 to $17,000,000. In 
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less than six years the revenues collect- 
ed by Americans have exceeded $18,- 
000,000, and about $8,000,000 of it has 
been deposited in New York for pay- 
ment of the debt. The annual receipts 
at the custom houses have risen from 
$1,800,000 to $3,300,000. Now, after 
$1,200,000 a year has been set aside for 
the debt, the remainder exceeds the en- 
tire annual customs revenue collected 
before the agreement was made. And 
there have been no revolutions. Santo 
Domingo has enjoyed peace and much 
prosperity. Tariff duties have been re- 
duced, burdensome port taxes repealed, 
and public improvements undertaken. 
And, of course, there has been no longer 
any fear of interference from Europe. 

It is not unreasonable to expect that the 
projected financial rehabilitation of the 
Honduran and Nicaraguan belt would be 
highly beneficial in many ways. The 
proposed adjustment would tend to pre- 
vent revolutions. The average revolu- 
tionist leader in those parts of the world 
seeks possession of the custom houses. 
These would not excite his patriotic 
ardor if he knew they were in the hands 
of a collector whose appointment had 
formally been approved by the President 
of the United States, and that our Gov- 
ernment had been authorized to keep an 
eye on the funds. There would be no 
excuse for complaint from Europe. 
Peace and financial stability would ena- 
ble the people to profit by undisturbed 
industry. Legitimate investment of 
American capital for the development of 
natural resources would be promoted. 
Between the States and Central America 
trade would grow, as it has grown be- 
tween the States and Cuba and Porto 
Rico. The annual cost in recent years of 
landing our marines at ports shaken by 
revolution and of patrolling coasts with 
warships has averaged about $1,000,000. 
With peace in Central America, a con- 
siderable part of this could be saved. It 
is quite probable that by reason of the 
fiscal agreement with Santo Domingo, 
costly temporary occupation of that 
country was avoided. 

In the provisions of the two conven- 
tions, so far as they have been made 
known to the public, we see no menace 
to the independence of Honduras or 
Nicaragua. We see no indication that 
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political control by the United States is 
sought. A similar but more intimate re- 
lation for nearly six years in the case of 
Santo Domingo has not subjected that 
country and its people to our domina- 
tion. We can find no ground for oppos- 
ing the Honduras convention in the fact 
that the syndicate which has undertaken 
to lend the $10,000,000 is composed of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
the National City Bank and the First 
National Bank, all of New York. If, as 
we believe, the project is a commendable 
one, it is well that bankers of such 
eminence and resources are concerned in 
it. It is conceivable, even those who at- 
ta k them must admit, that these bankers 
are sometimes moved by patriotic senti- 
ment. We have heard it said that they 
did not seek this investment, but were 
drawn to it by the arguments of persons 
who believed that it would serve the in- 
terests of both Central America and the 
United States. 


Js 
The Indelible Stain 


Wow bp that the time might come when 
we should not be compelled again and 
again to raise the race question. We 
would have it buried forever, no more 
discussed, like incest, polygamy, parri- 
cide and infanticide. Abraham married 
his half-sister and so did the old Pha- 
raohs; Solomon took three hundred 
wives ; in Egypt and Greece unwelcome 
infants were once exposed to the waves 
or the wild beasts ; and even today among 
the Laplanders aged parents, a burden 
on the march, are left to die in the forest 
with a few days’ supply of food. At the 
end of this month a great meeting will 
be held in London to discuss the wrongs 
of the various races, and somewhat 
hasten the day when equal justice shall be 
done to all. 

In no country in the world does this 
race question, morally so simple, so de- 
mand an accepted solution. Socially it 
is the greatest question by far before our 
people. It concerns injustice, bitter and 


cruel, to one-eighth of our population. 
We are apt to think of the problem of 
the Catholic Church, its character, its at- 
titude to modern thought, its influence 
or dominance, the chief of religious ques- 
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tions in our land ; but the race question is 
itself a tremendous religious question 
also, altho our duty to it is not brought 
nowadays so close to the Christian con- 
science as it was when slavery was being 
overthrown. 

A strange, but not extreme, illustra- 
tion of the enormity of the evils involved 
by race injustice has just now been fill- 
ing columns of the St. Louis papers. In 
Ellendale, one of the pleasant suburbs of 
that city, a boy nineteen years old named 
John B. Collins persuaded a schoolmate, 
Clara Clamorgan, to elope with him. The 
families, in the same social station, ac- 
cepted the situation. When their child 
was six weeks old an anonymous letter 
reported to the elder Collins that his 
son’s wife was a negro. No one had sus- 
pected it. Her family had lived as white 
in this exclusively white section, and been 
socially popular. But meanwhile the 
young wife had suffered much from 
rheumatism, and her husband appears to 
have got tired of her. 
demand he left his wife and child and 
petitioned for the annulment of the mar- 
riage on the ground that she had negro 
blood. Her father did not deny it. He 
was of an old family of distinction in St. 
Louis, and his great-grandfather, a 
Spanish officer of noble lineage, had mar- 
ried a Cuban woman who had colored 
blood. 

“In Saturn’s reign 
Such mixture was not held a stain.” 

The young wife’s father and mother 
made no resistance to the repudiation of 
wife and child and annulment of mar- 
riage, and with sobs the wife told her 
husband she loves him but will not stand 
in the way of his advantage. They sub- 
mit. The Clamorgans may well think— 
perhaps they do think—that they are well 
rid of a mean-spirited son-in-law ; but the 
sympathy of the public, if we may judge 
from the newspaper reports, is with the 
Collinses who have had the cruel misfor- 
tune to contract an alliance with a “ne- 

ress.” The Clamorgans have been com- 
pelled to leave the home they own, and 
the younger children have been expelled 
from the white school and bidden to go 
to the negro school, notwithstanding blue 
eyes and light hair. 

Now, as we understand it, by the Mis- 
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souri law marriage is forbidden between 
a white person and one with more than 
one-eighth negro blood. This girl had 
not more than one thirty-second of negro 
blood, so that the Missouri law would not 
hold the marriage invalid, altho the school 
laws exclude from white schools any ne- 
gro admixture. In Virginia, we believe, 
even an octoroon is legally not a negro. 
The Clamorgans had always attended 
white schools, graduating from the high 
school, 

This is a case of criminal white race 
hatred. We give it as illustrative of the 
extent to which the evil carries those de- 
based by it. It separates a white hus- 
band from his white wife, brutally dis- 
owns and discards his babe, expels a 
white family from their home, and the 
children from the privileges of their edu- 
cation, and all because one hundred and 
twenty-five years ago an invisible stain 
of African blood entered into their gene- 
alogy. And, worst of all, the general 
public approves the cruelty and puts no 
blame on the recreant boy and his hard- 
hearted father. 

Just one gleam of sunshine appears in 
this story. Blanche Clamorgan, a sister 
of the deserted wife, is a member of the 
Maplewood Church of Christ, Scientist. 
When it was learned that she had the ne- 
gro taint, but no tint, the directors of the 
church held a meeting over it, but de- 
cided to take no action. “The divine love 
of Christ is over all,” said Mrs. Wiss, a 
reader in the church. She regretted the 
publicity, and said that Miss Clamorgan 
would not be asked to retire from mem- 
bership. Mrs. Wiss added: 

“She has been a beautiful, refined and faith- 
ful church worker. Even if it be true that her 
parents are what is claimed, it should not 
work against her, and she will be held in the 
same esteem as before.” 

That 4s Christian; and it is good sci- 
ence. There is not a church in St. Louis 
that understands the first principles of 
Christianity any better than that, and we 
fear that many of them are much less 
Christian. We said lately that it “is a duty 
for ministers to do some preaching on the 
prime principles of the Christian re- 
ligion.” The New York Age asks us if 
the New York ministers who do not 
preach against lynching and the denial of 
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the ballot to a race are really Christian 
ministers. If such there are they are 
blinded by the god of this world. 

The special story we have told is one 
of wrong to white people. But be it 
understood that there is the same wrong 
to those not of the thirty-second degree 
of invisible stain. Where there is one 
case of injustice like this there are a thou- 
sand to those of darker skin. The evil is 
one that pervades the people, and gives 
in many States such discriminating laws 
as deny fair equality in all the relations 


of life. 
wt 


They Don’t Fool the Public 


SomE statistical genius could find a 
subject worthy of his powers if he were 
to figure on the annual losses incurred 
by public service corporations thru their 
fool ways of dealing with the public. It 
is a safe guess that he would demon- 
strate that such losses fall little if any 
short of 25 per cent. of gross earnings. 
The Almighty hasn’t put every kind of 
ability into any one human head, and as 
a general thing when he creates Napo- 
leons of finance he amply insures their 
finite limitation by making them phe- 
nomenal dunces as judges of human na- 
ture. 

The other day the president of one of 
the larger railroad companies, address- 
ing a meeting of railroad officers and 
stockholders, remarked with asperity 
that their business was ‘being ruined by 
public service commissions ! 

This innocent was not trying to lie. 
He was speaking in all sincerity, out of 
the fulness of his heart. In his teetotal 
ignorance of the actual temper of the 
American people he really supposed that 
if there were no public service commis- 
sions there still would be such a thing 
in the United States as the private own- 
ership of railroad property, and that he 
and his associates would continue to 
have any business at all. 

In fact his intellect has not so much 
as suspected that the one purpose of 
public service commissions in America 
is to prevent his business from going to 
absolute smash thru that substitution of 
public for private ownership of public 
service properties which the American 
people will put into effect the moment 
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they become convinced that the experi- 
ment of regulating a private ownership 
and private management has ceased to 
work. 

Another astonishing example of in- 
ability to understand the public by men 
whose abilities in other directions are ex- 
ceptional and notorious, has been ex- 
hibited by the preposterous conduct of 
the Interbcrough Company of this city in 
the matter of the subway bids. Mr. 
Shonts is a man whose talents for hand- 
ling great engineering undertakings and 
for managing the actual operations of a 
great railroad system are acknowledged 
the world over. But if Mr. Shonts 
knows any more than a newborn babe 
about the actual operations of human 
nature he has carefully kept his knowl- 
edge from playing any part in the fatu- 
ous game he has put up with the people 
of Greater New York. Every step that 
the Interborough has taken since the ne- 
gotiations began, every ultimatum set 
up and backed down from, every 
pamphlet and circular thrust at hurry- 
ing passengers by subway ticket chop- 
pers, has contributed to one cumulative 
effect, namely, an increasing irritation 
and solidifying opposition to the Inter- 
borough Company and everything that it 
stands for. 

The all-sufficient proof that such con- 
duct proceeds from stupidity and not 
from the arrogance of “pure cussedness” 
is the mere fact that the conduct exists. 
If the public service corporations really 
understood that such behavior inevitably 
and invariably curtails their chance to 
make money, and hastens the day when, 
if they do not change their policy, they 
will be put out of business, no amount of 
arrogance or acerbity. would betray them 
into such error. They simply fail to un- 
derstand the situation in which they ex- 
ist; and we suspect that their misappre- 
hension is in part produced by the igno- 
rant talk of those radicals who prate 
about the grip of the money power and 
assume that already the multimillionaires 
have become sovereign in the United 
States. We beg to assure them that they 
have not. The plain people are sover- 
eign in the United States, and, what is 
more, they are going to be sovereign 
thru an indefinite number of future gen- 
erations, They are going to control Con- 
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gress, legislature and the courts. They 
are going to control railroads and trusts 
and everything else that happens to in- 
terest them. The business of this coun- 
try is going to be done on such terms as 
the people dictate. 

These elements of political science can 
be acquired without taking a doctor of 
philosophy course at a university. They 
are to be had by merely waking up and 
looking about. The public service cor- 
porations could save a lot of money by 
waking up and looking about pretty soon. 
Let them take warning from the British 
House of Lords, which has suffered a 
sudden and bitter awakening after its 
sleep of folly. 

& 


The British Empire 


Epwarp VII was the first of English 
monarchs to be crowned “King of all the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas.” 
This, like the proclamation of Victoria 
as “Empress of India” in 1877, was a be- 
lated formal recognition of an important 
imperial fact, the rise in importance of the 
outlying parts of Great Britain. Six times 
have the ministers of the self-governing 
colonies met and conferred together in 
London as they are doing now, but this 
is the first “Imperial Conference.” The 
projects that have been brought before 
these successive conferences and the pub- 
lic discussion of them undoubtedly indi- 
cate a steady growth of imperial senti- 
ment in England, which ever party may 
be in power, but in reading of them an 
outsider is impressed by the looseness of 
the organization of the Empire rather 
than by its unity. It is hard to tell 
whether the centripetal or the centrifugal 
forces are in the ascendant. 

The proposal of New Zealand for the 
establishment of an Imperial Council to 
take charge of the general interests of the 
Empire met with a cold reception on the 
part of the greater autonomous domin- 
ions. On the other hand, the Canadian 
proposal to permit any of the dominions 
to withdraw at will from any commer- 
cial treaty made by Great Britain was ap- 
proved by the Government and all the 
Provinces. This has long been the con- 
tention of Canada, as long in fact as she 
has perceived that she is able, as a pro- 
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tected country, to make better bargains 
for herself than the mother country as a 
free trader can get for her. The pend- 
ing reciprocity treaty is sucha one. The 
right of Canada to make new commercial 
treaties has been recognized by Great 
Britain for a third of a century, but this 
was not enough, for the old treaties, some 
made even before the confederation of 
1867, contain the “most favored nation” 
clause which prohibits special bargaining. 
In 1892 the Canadian Parliament, altho 
then Tory in politics, memorialized the 
British Government to the effect that the 
continuance of these treaties was “incom- 
patible with the rights and powers sub- 
sequently conferred upon the Parliament 
of Canada for the regulation of the trade 
and commerce of the Dominion” and 
“creates an unnecessary and unjustifiable 
obstruction.” Now the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs expresses a 
willingness to undertake negotiations for 
the replacement of these old treaties by 
new ‘ones, which the several dominions 
may repudiate, so far as their.own trade 
is concerned, whenever they find them in- 
convenient. There is no doubt that he 
will carry out this understanding, for if 
he should manifest any reluctance to do 
so Canada has it in her power to force 
such action by abolishing the preferential 
duties on importations from England. 
As it stands, then, neither the London 
Government nor any other body can 
make a commercial treaty binding the 
whole of the British Empire. But the 
boundary line between commercial and 
political matters is faint and fluctuating. 
The time may come when the “domin- 
ions beyond the seas” will also claim the 
right to repudiate for themselves any 
treaties with foreign Powers, and to 
form such alliances and pursue such 
policies as seems most advantageous to 
them individually. In fact, the right of 
the dominions to be consulted on all 
questions of foreign policy has been 
brought forward in the present confer- 
ence. This proposal was opposed by the 
Canadian Premier with the very start- 
ling remark that if the dominions were 
consulted in advance on foreign policies, 
they would be expected to support the 
policies afterward by force of arms! 
It seems that Canada ‘is as reluctant to 
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enter a “Council of the Empire” as a 
Congressional insurgent is to enter a 
party caucus. 

The ideals that prevailed at the earlier 
conferences of the colonial Premiers 
found expression in Kipling’s “Song of 
the English” : 


“Also, we will make promise. 
The Blood endures, 

I shall know that your good is mine; ye shall 
feel that my strength is yours; 

In the day of Armageddon, at the last great 
fight of all, 

That Our House stand together and the pil- 
lars do not fall. 

Draw now the three-fold knot firm on the 
nine-fold bands, 

And the Law that ye make shall be law after 
the rule of your lands. 

This for the waxen Heath, and that for the 
Wattle-bloom, 

This for the Maple-leaf, and that for the 
southern Broom. 

The Law that ye make shall be law and | 
do not press my will, 

Because ye are Sons of The Blood and call 
me Mother still.” 


So long as 


We trust that there is no change in 
patriotic sentiment and filial feeling since 
then, but there has been a change in the 
relative positions of “The Five Nations.” 
Nowadays the mother country no longer 
assumes her competency to protect her 
sons. She has plainly warned them to 
acquire the noble art of self-defense. 
But in complying with her request they 
show a disposition to take the phrase 
literally and to confine their attention 
strictly to self-defense. The new navies 
which Canada and Australia are con- 
structing will not be under the command 
of the British Admiralty but under their 
respective parliaments, and whether they 
would assist Great Britain in any war 
will depend upon whether the dominions 
approve of that particular war. It 
would, for example, be questionable 
whether Canada would rush enthusias- 
tically to the support of the Mother 
Country in case she engaged in a war 
with Germany to acquire the right of 
developing the Mesopotamian Valley into 
a grain region; or whether the Austral- 
ian navy would hasten to place itself at 
the disposal of Great Britain if she 
should be called upon to aid her ally, 
Japan, in securing a free entrance of 
Japanese emigrants into other . coun- 
tries. And if one of the dominions 
choose to remain aloof or was slow to 
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engage in a certain war would that coun- 
try be regarded by the enemy and other 
Powers as a neutral or as a belligerent? 
It seems, then, that the British Em- 
pire is in somewhat the same condition, 
from a military standpoint, as the Holly, 
Roman Empire used to be, when each 
duke or prince used his own discretion 
about contributing his contingent to the 
imperial forces. From a commercial 
standpoint it is in somewhat the same 
condition as Germany after the fall” of 
the Holy Roman Empire and before the 
rise of Bismarck. The relation between 
England, Australia and Canada is, in 
form at least, rather less binding than 
the Triple Alliance. Under these cir- 
cumstances it would seem wise to post- 
pone Armageddon as long as possible. 


& 
The New Country Boy 


THE old sort of country boy went out 
just before the Civil War, that is about 
1850. There were some grown-up speci- 
mens that went into the army, and they 
did good fighting. They were a simple- 
hearted lot, but loved their country 
home, and didn’t care to be millionaires. 
A home in the country at that time took 
in about everything that could be con- 
ceived of as desirable; but the factories 
were already whistling very loudly to at- 
tract the boys and girls townward. 

Then for fifty years it was fashionable 
to be born in the city; with the least 
possible flavor of the soil about you, and 
no knowledge whatever of growing 
things. It was a shame to sell garden 
stuff or peddle Bartlett pears. It was 
all right to retail them in stores, but the 
genius whe could create such things was 
nothing but a country hayseed. Farming 
was not held to be business; only grocers 
and storekeepers did business. So it 
came about that if a boy with any snap 
in him found that he had been born off 
the pavements, he hustled into town and 
became a dry goods clerk. 

The old-time farm-boy had been no 
dullard. His life was rich with inven- 
tions and discoveries, and he was by no 
means a stranger to sports. He had his 
ball games in summer and his skates in 
winter. Work was adjusted so as to 
bring about friendly rivalry, as well as 
co-operation. Reaping, husking, build- 
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ing was done by “bees”; so called be- 
cause they were busy and buzzing. The 
young folk and the old ran races in 
planting and in digging. Life was full 
of fun. Education was as simple-hearted 
and frolic-full as field-work. All this 
faded into a dreary dulness only when 
steam took away nearly all home indus- 
tries into factories. Then the farm-boy 
grew ashamed of his birthright and 
homestead. The longing grew irresistible 
toeescape isolation. The tide townward 
sifted out the best elements from the 
farms, and even washed them away from 
the hamlets and villages. The country 
boy felt that he was out of the world, 
and his pride was to have at least visited 
Boston or New York. 

The new farm-boy lives in a third dis- 
pensation. The sciences began to take 
hold of the land at least fifty years ago, 
but there was an off-clearing necessary. 
The transition period was protracted, 
mainly because the land was already in 
possession of a race of farmers that must 
die off. The agricultural college applied 
the sciences to tillage and to crops and 
to animal life on the farm twenty-five 
years ago. It was slow work, not only 
to awaken the farmer, but to investigate, 
discover, and then to apply. The age is 
now rapidly falling into the hands of men 
who are alive to the great fact that pro- 
duction has never yet approached its 
maximum. The orchard has, all this 
while, thanks to moths and caterpillars, 
become more and more an entomological 
laboratory. Gradually it has come about 
that not a thing can be grown on the land 
without a fight. This has not by any 
means been a permanent loss, but has 
wakened a spirit of scientific examina- 
tion and determination to master condi- 
tions. The microscope and ‘the crucible 
are as necessary today as the plow and 
the hoe. The farm-boy is not without 
stimulus, nor is he without interesting 
conditions; rather it will now take the 
brighter boys to do the farming. 

The development of farm machinery, 
and the application of new forces on the 
land has gone on at the same time. The 
McCormick reaper may be credited with 
having opened the procession, that just 
now is marked by electric plows, doing 
the work of thirty or forty men; while 
the steam thresher goes from barn to 
barn covering a whole township. In 
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every department of the home, in the 
house as well as in the barn, machinery 
takes the place of men, and the help 
problem is now driving us to a still more 
complete age of mechanism. Our brooks 
are compelled to light and heat our 
houses, and run our barn machinery. 
Telephones connect the remotest home- 
stead with the town and with the metro- 
politan markets. The trolley is not far 
away at any time, and the automobile 
belongs to the village more than to the 
city. 

There is no lot on earth so enviable 
today as that of an American farm-boy 
or girl. He has room, fresh air, beauti- 
ful surroundings, while the arts and 
sciences are involved in his work, and 
isolation is absolutely abolished. Now 
that the conditions are ennobled the 
youngsters themselves must be of a new 
sort ; their education must be inspiration. 
They must learn to know a new sort. of 
facts, and their emotional natures must 
be attuned to Nature. The town school 
as graded is now almost equivalent to a 
college, while the agricultural college 
offers both boys and girls winter courses 
at a trifling cost. Every day the country 
home is increasing its relative advan- 
tages. The trolley without poles and 
without wires is not far off, and it does 
not seem improbable that the wireless 
telephone will cover most of the needs of 
the country home. The rural carrier will 
soon bring parcels, and carry them as 
well. Market rates the countryman can 
learn every morning by phone, and the 
boy does not need to be born at the 
metropolitan centers in order to have a 
daily view of the world affairs. 

Nothing can be gained any longer bv 
quitting the farm. It stands for every- 
thing that is attractive, wholesome, and 
profitable; but at the same time it stands 
for the new and the stimulating. Coun- 
try life cannot be made dull, unless it 
wilfully severs itself from advantages 
that are freely offered. The city clerk 
has close confinement, monotony of de- 
tail, and not often anything else to show 
for it but clean hands and clever wit. He 
does not have the freedom of action or of 
choice that is in country work. The 
country boy no longer need be any less 
of a gentleman than the city bred. It 
looks now as if suburbanism would take 
in a very large part of the whole land. 
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We mean by this that intensive farming, 
of a few acres, would steadily displace 
town life and extensive tillage. In this 
way the American people can double 
their poulation over and over again, and 
still be able to feed and keep in comfort 
all who are born, and all who are wel- 
comed from other lands. The one thing 
we must have is the American boy and 
girl bred to apprehend his ownership of 
the land, and taught all that has been 
found out about the successful manage- 
ment of a country home. We must keep 
the farm Americanized. The new coun- 
try boy must do it. 


od 


Congress last winter was 
petitioned by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Educa- 
tion to grant $75,000 to meet some spe- 
cial demands along the line of educational 
effort. The answer was $7,600, a moiety 
that could be easily picked up any day 
among the business men. Meanwhile, 
just about one hundred times that amount 
of money was appropriated for a man of 
war—to keep our country adjusted to 
backward-looking conceptions of things, 
while our schools are pointing forward. 
Glenn Edwards is thoroly justified in 
firing a broadside into this sort of legis- 
lation. He tells us that this single Dread- 
nought would more than pay the salaries 
of the entire force now employed by the 
Bureau of Education for twelve years, 
while her guns would more than pay the 
salaries of ten field specialists for six 
years, all working in the interests of 
peace and progress; while the ship, after 
costing ten millions in repairs, will be a 
worthless derelict. His language is crisp 
when he tells us: 

“In filthy mud of a foreign port lies her 

prototype, a grisly forsaken memorial to 
wicked sacrifices of human lives.” 
Write up the history of the last Congress, 
and let the statesmen who constituted it 
understand that the reason why so many 
of them were elected to remain at home 
is because they did not comprehend the 
needs of the age, and “have been aiming 
to run the United States after the man- 
ner of the King of Dahomey.” It seems 
likely that our children will look back 
with amazement at the unwisdom of 
their fathers. 


The Use of 
Public Money 
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Ths Ace A bill has been introduced 
Criticiseg 1" Congress fox the investi- 

gation of army conditions. 
Information has reached some Congress- 
men that while the despatch of a third 
of our little army to the Mexican border 
was accomplished with dispatch, it took 
weeks after the soldiers reached their 
destination to get into a condition fit for 
active service. Should such be the case, 
say the critics, what is the use of having 
an army if when it reaches the field of 
operations it will be unable to carry on 
a successful campaign; and they want to 
know who is to blame, and what can be 
done to remedy the fault. We had 
heard it reported that the despatch of 
troops had been planned and was in 
preparation for some weeks, so that it 
was no sudden movement on the part of 
General Wood, and the display to the 
country was not so demonstrative as it 
appeared. The investigation for these 
military reasons is quite proper; but yet 
another investigation, both military and 
moral, is desirable. Let the committee 
when appointed make inquiries some- 
what searching, altho the facts we think 
are not far to seek, as to the facilities 
allowed for vice and ‘disease about the 
camps. We understand that the saloons 
and brothels which were allowed if not 
encouraged to surround the camp could 
hardly be worse in any new mining 
town, where no man is under orders, 
but each can do as he will. These sol- 
diers are, many of them, scarce more 
than boys, just recruited, and our Gov- 
ernment has a duty to protect them 
which all officers do not understand. An 
order has lately been issued that all sol- 
diers shall be vaccinated against typhoid 
fever. What is the use of that if they 
are exposed without restraint to the 
worst and most defiling of all diseases, 
whose poisonous effects descend from 
generation to generation? 

re) 

In various 
places the cen- 
tennial of the 
birth of the author of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” was celebrated on June 14, but 
nowhere more fittingly than at Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville. The principal speaker 
on its commencement day was Mrs. 
Stowe’s youngest son, Dr. Charles 


Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
Centennial 
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E. Stowe. Where, when his moth- 
er wrote, negroes were not allowed 
to learn to read, he saw  thirty- 


four colored men and women take 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and 
twenty from the normal department re- 
ceive their diplomas from the hand of 
President Gates. Dr. Stowe found good 
reason to discover that a better era had 
appeared. Before him was a great body 
of the children of the freedmen, who 
knew and were ready to maintain their 
rights. There were also not a few in- 
vited Confederate veterans, and their 
chaplain, to make the closing address and 
prayer, and all in harmony, while the 
rights of the one and of the other were 
acknowledged and their equal conscien- 
tiousness recognized. We question the 
exact fairness of one statement in Dr. 
Stowe’s address. He said: 

“As to the institution of slavery, even the 
abolitionists had made the discovery that the 
Constitution legalized it, and consequently 
they denounced the Constitution of the United 
States as a league with death and a covenant 
with hell, and maintained that no moral or 
Christian man could find or hold office under 
such an accursed government as ours, and 
gave all their energies to proving that seces- 
sion was the duty of the fellow-States.” 
That is a very narrow limitation of the 
word “abolitionists.” It was only a com- 
paratively few of them who took that po- 
sition, namely, those who were the mis- 
taken followers of Garrison, and who, as 
they refused to vote, had no part in the 
election of Abraham Lincoln. Tue In- 
DEPENDENT was not of them, but repre- 
sented the position taken by Mrs. Stowe, 
our frequent contributor, and Lincoln, 
Seward and Sumner, and their predeces- 
sors, John Quincy Adams and Joshua R. 
Giddings and John P. Hale and a host of 
those who did not give up either their Bi- 
ble or the Constitution, altho both recog- 
nized slavery—but who hated the institu- 
tion and worked for its abolition. 

& 


A bill has been pre- 
sented in the Legis- 
lature of this State, 
forbidding any representation of the 
Supreme Being under human form. 
One would think such a law hardly 
needed, because common decency would 
not allow the irreverence, and the pro- 
hibition would not be thought of, as in 
the ancient legislation which for this 


D’Annunzio Again 
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reason failed to provide punishment for 
parricide. The opposition to the presen- 
tation of biblical or other religious 
scenes on the stage is carried to an ex- 
treme when the Archbishop of Paris has 
forbidden his faithful to attend repre- 
sentations of the “Martyrdom of Saint: 
Sebastian,”by Gabrielle d’'Annunzio and 
Claude Debussy. This comes just at the 
time when all the novels and dramatic 
works of d’Annunzio have been put on 
the Index at Rome as prohibited works. 
We would not deny the liberty of Arch- 
bishop Amette and the Congregation of 
the Index to condemn these works, for 
they have the same right as any one else 
to exercise critical judgment; .and their 
prohibition is nothing more than advice, 
which any one is at liberty to follow or 
decline, as he pleases. But when it 
comes to law, the case is more difficult 
and delicate. If the purpose and effect 
of a play is to shock and to provoke a 
riot there may be proper censorship. 
Things that it may be perfectly proper 
to read or do in private are not to be 
allowed in public, for the sake of de- 
cency. There are morality plays given 
in churches, for a religious purpose, that 
represent Christ and Heaven and Hell, 
and are perfectly proper, and the same 
is true of “The Servant in the House” ; 
and while questions of taste may arise, 
nobody’s religious sense need be shocked 
by representations of Athaliah or John 
the Baptist on a profaner stage. 


& 


For the comfort of those who were 
pained because in several of the Free 
Churches of England there had been this 
year a decline in numbers, we give the 
comparative statistics of ten years. The 
population of England and Wales has 
increased 10.91 per cent. in these ten 
years, while the membership of the Bap- 
tist churches has increased 20.97 per 
cent., the Calvinistic Methodists 18.15 
per cent., the Presbyterians 16.45 per 
cent., the Established Church 14.93 per 
cent., the Primitive Methodists 14.38 per 
cent., the Congregationalists 14.06 per 
cent. Only one great. denomination 
shows a decrease, the Wesleyans, of 6.57 
per cent. The total increase of the 
united Churches has been over 1 per 
cent. greater than that of the population. 
Here is no occasion for pessimism. 
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The five States that have adopted the 
plan of popular vote for President and 
Vice-President are New Jersey in the 
East, Wisconsin of the Central States, 
and North Dakota, Nebraska and Ore- 
gon of the Western States. These fairly 
represent all the Northern States. One 
Southern State, Arkansas, is included 
among the eight that have adopted the 
initiative and referendum. The others 
are all Western States except Maine and 
Missouri. Seven other Western States 
have submitted the plan to popular vote, 
and to these must be added Florida. The 
popular election of Senators has been 
adopted by seven States, all Western ex- 
cept New Jersey and Ohio. This is a 
large enough number to test the truth of 
the assertion by its enemies that it will 
increase the chance for bribery. 


& 

We thank the Evening Sun, of this 
city, for having even facetiously praised 
THE INDEPENDENT as an “authority on 
matters of taste.” To be praised by any 
edition of the Sun is praise indeed. We 
allow that its every editorial and report- 
er’s “story” is “literature,” that its every 
utterance is “thought exprest in terms 
of taste” ; indeed that it is the high pala- 
din of thought, the Beau Brummel of 
taste, and above all the Roger Ascham 
of verbal exactitude. As it credits us 
with the desire to have an official “Cen- 
sor of Literature,” will it not itself. take 
the office, or has it not already taken it? 


Certain English papers are discussing 
the question whether Mary Queen of 
Scots may not properly be beatified as a 
saint. But a first question is whether 
she died as a martyr for her faitli and the 
charges presented against her were mere- 
ly a pretense. To be sure, she was 
charged with adultery and murder, but 
she was eighteen years in prison, long 
enough for repentance as sincere as that 
of St. Mary Magdalen and St. Augus- 
tine, if it can be believed of the profane 
man who was killed while hunting, that 

“He mercy sought and mercy found 
Between the saddle and the ground.” 
& 

The new revision of the Greek Con- 
stitution contains as curious a provision 
as we remember ever to have seen in any 
such document. It is that there shall be 
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published in Greece no translation of the 
Bible into any Greek dialect, that is, into 
the common speech of the people, with- 
out the permission of the Greek Patri- 
arch. It will be remembered that when 
a few years ago the attempt was made 
to introduce a vernacular translation the 
students created such a riot that the at- 
tempt failed. The Greeks insist that 
Greek is not a dead language. 

, Js 

This is a mild case of lynching, and 
the victim was a white man. In Ray- 
born, Mo., one Klumbaugh was accused 
of robbery and vigorously denied it. 
Thereupon he was taken by a mob, 
whipped and threatened with death until 
in terror he confest it. The mob then 
drove him out of town. A few days later 
the real robber was discovered, and at 
last accounts an effort to discover Klum- 
baugh and invite him to return had 
failed. Who would want to live among 
such barbarians? 


The decision of the International Boun- 
dary Commission as to the ownership by 
the United States or Mexico of that part 
of the city of El Paso which has been di- 
verted to the United States hy the change 
in the bed of the river, satisfies neither 
the Mexican Government nor our own, 
and will not be accepted. It is declared 
that it is a compromise and not a settle- 
ment of the principle involved. Then let 
it go to The Hague, and have it settled 
finally. 

3 

Of course, the racetrack gamblers do 
not like the law enacted in this State un- 
der Governor Hughes which forbade the 
gambling, and they have a bill to lift the 
lid. It 1s perfectly clear that the citizens 
want no legalized gambling, and it is per- 
fectly clear that the bill is not in the in- 
terest of the breeding of horses, but to 
facilitate vice. 

& 

The cost of war appears in the crush- 
ing debt of Japan, which has just been 
reported as 2,761,685,203 yen, or not far 
from one and a half billion dollars. Of 
course, the rate of taxation is frightfully 
high. 

a 

They have buried Carrie Nation, but 

not the hatchet. 
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Farm Life Most Perilous 


THE experience of several large 
manufacturing plants in the prevention 
of industrial accidents, and the results of 
researches that have been carried on in 
Germany for the last twenty-five years, 
were exhibited at a recent meeting of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. In a large room adjoining the 
convention hall were displayed photo- 
graphs of safety devices actually in use 
in manufacturing plants, and charts 
showing the industries particularly sub- 
ject to these mishaps, the hours of the 
day and the day of the week on which 
most accidents occur. 

It has been brought out by the Ger- 
man statistics that agriculture suffers far 
more from accidents than any other 
occupation. Of the total number of mis- 
haps resulting in temporary disability, 
45 per cent. occur in agriculture, 9 each 
in iron and steel trades and in building 
operations, and 8% per cent. in mining. 
It is explained that it is natural that the 
agricultural laborer should be especially 
subject to accident, for he has to handle 
teams, machinery and explosives, and is 
too much a _ jack-of-all-trades to be 
skilled in any one. Modern methods 
also increase the risk of the occupation, 
for Canadian records show that the per- 
centage of deaths increased steadily 
from II per cent. in’ 1904 to 20 per cent. 
in 1909, while in mining there had been 
much fluctuation, but apparently no per- 
manent increase: 

The large number of. accidents on Sat- 
urdays is generally explained by the 
fatigue of the week telling on the men, 
but it is noted also that the Monday acci- 
dents are about as numerous. This gives 
rise to the suggestion that the day of 
rest sometimes is not too wisely spent. 
Many of the photographs exhibited by 
such concerns as the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, the International Har- 
vester Company, and the Grosvenor Dale 
Company, show how simple safety appli- 
ances may be. A shield over a revolving 
saw will save many workers’ fingers; a 
little red paint on a dangerous point will 





call the worker’s attention to it almost 
unconsciously; a railing in front of a 
freight elevator will prevent passengers 
falling down the shaft. Repeatedly the 
exhibit impresses the fact that precau- 
tions against accident need not be costly. 


& 


Our per capita tire loss is still out of 
all proportion to that in Europe. During 
the past year there has been more than 
usual agitation on the subject of fire pre- 
vention in this country. Thirteen States 
have considered bills providing for fire 
prevention. The necessity for action is 
shown by the following comparative 
table based on figures for the year 
IgI0: 


No cities Total Per capita 
reporting. population. fire loss, 
Gesmaty ...... 13 5,616,822 $0.19 
Baars I 244,000 0.25 
England ....... II 2,335,847 0.44 
DE bd a0 60 ys 2 657,680 0.45 
i. Se 8 4,392,529 0.92 
United States .. 297 20,996,723 2.19 
) 


A FRIEND tells us of a burning cigaret 
accidentally left on the dining-room 
table that burned thru a mat and the 
table cloth, injuring the top of the table. 
An insurance policy was carried with the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company and 
$1.50 was recovered for the mat, $10 for 
the table cloth and $10 for the injury to 
the table; a total of $21.50. This inci- 
dent not only shows the willingness of a 
strong company to settle for an unusual 
accident, but also the value of having an 
msurance policy for protection against a 
similar loss in your own household. 


& 


THOsE who claim that fire insurance 
rates are too high should study the result 
of the fire insurance business in the 
United States for 1910. The following 
table shows a modest profit of 4.89 per 
cent. for the insurance companies : 


Premiums received .............. $284,520,645 
eS Se a eee oe $142,063,243 
Increase in liabilities ............ 17,113,263 
SN a Ventas Chicos ¥ 6 atic hv 111,431,279 
Profit (4.89 per cent. premiums). 13,912,860 

$284,520,645 
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Merger of Trust Companies 


THE sale of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society’s 12,941 shares (a majority 
interest) of the stock of the Mercantile 
Trust Company to capitalists identified 
with the Bankers’ Trust Company, at 
$740 per share, or a little more than 
$9,500,000, foreshadows a merger of the 
two institutions. This addition will 
make the Bankers’ the largest trust com- 
pany in the United States, as the com- 
bined deposits amount to about $160,- 
500,000. The Guaranty Trust Company, 
with $144,000,000, now stands at the 
head of the list. With these sums may 
be compared the deposits, $181,000,000, 
of our largest bank, the National City. 
The two companies are capitalized at 
$5,000,000, and they have $14,500,000 of 
surplus and undivided profits. J. P. 
Morgan & Co. are largely interested in 
the Bankers’, three members of the firm 
being on the company’s board. By law 
the Equitable Life was required to dis- 
pose of the shares on or before the last 
day of the present year. 


s 
A Successful Bond Sale 


THe Government’s offering of $50,- 
000,000 3 per cent. fifty-year Panama 
bonds to the public last week was notably 
successful. For the first time since the 
establishment of the national banking 
system, such bonds were offered without 
the circulation privilege; that is to say, 
the banks are not authorized to use them 
for deposit as a basis for the issue of cir- 
culating notes. This privilege has af- 
fected the selling price of previous issues. 
Moreover, in addition the Government 
has been accustomed to leave on deposit 
with the banks a considerable part of the 
money required for purchase. This time 
there was a real test of the investment 
demand for Government bonds. Efforts 
were made to attract subscriptions from 
investors of small means. There are 
bonds of $100 and $500. These efforts 
were well rewarded. About 10,000 bids 
were received. They called for about 
$168,000,000, or more than three times 
the amount offered, and the average sell- 
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ing price, which will exceed 1.02%, is 
unexpectedly high. The lowest accept- 
ed bids will range ,between 1.0225 and 
1.0240. A great-‘many individual bidders 
for small amounts will get their bonds; 
the National City Bank, that offered to 
take the entire issue at prices ranging 
from 1.005 to 1.0225, may not get any. 
As we write, the awards have not been 
made, but the largest successful bids ap- 
pear to be those of Harvey Fisk & Sons 
and A. B. Leach & Co., $10,000,000 (at 
1.0277); Hanover National Bank, $4,- 
600,000; American National Exchange 
Bank, $3,100,000; William A. Read & 
Co., 1,000,000; Seaboard National Bank, 
$600,000, and National Park Bank, $500,- 
ooo: All these were sent from New 
York. The average yield to investors 
will be a little more than 2.90 per cent. 
Bids for $2,300,000 were made at 1.03 or 
better, and bids for $32,000,000 at prices 
between 1.025 and 1.03. Measured by 
comparison with the market prices of 
standard British, German and French 
issues, the credit of the United States is 
shown by this sale to be the highest in 
the world. - 


....The directors of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany say in their annual report that the 
business of the year which ended with 
March last was the largest, both in gross 
earnings ($38,119,312) and in net in- 
come ($4,881,105) in the company’s his- 
tory. On preferred shares the usual 
dividend was paid, but it was thought 
unwise to pay any on the assenting com- 
mon stock. The Government’s suit is 
not likely, the report says, to affect seri- 
ously the company’s lamp business. 


....Charles A. Hanna, National Bank 
Examiner for the City of New York, has 
been appointed examiner for the Clear- 
ing House Association at a salary of 
$20,000 a year. 


....Trade of the United States with 
its non-contiguous possessions or terri- 
tories has risen from $96,000,000 in 1904 
to about $202,000,000 in the current fis- 
cal year, 





